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Edttor te Keader:- 


Wat Maxes a Goop PzERsONNEL 
Procram? You can answer this by asking 
another question: What are the signs of a 
good program? Perhaps there are two parts 
to this last question: How do you know 
when you have a good program, and What 
are the essential elements of a good pro- 
gram? 

With respect to the question, ‘‘How do 
you know when you have a good program?”’ 
the most positive answer lies in the attitude 
of the members of the organization in which 
you are serving. This attitude is especially 
important in the key people, particularly 
those at the top, but it should of course be 
reflected all along the line. Without good 
support at the top you can not have a good 
program no matter what the attitude else- 
where. This is because it is generally agreed 
that good personnel programs are the prod- 
uct of the daily work and constant attitudes 
of supervisors. And since supervisors at the 
bottom reflect the attitudes of the super- 
visors at the top, in the end the success of 
your program is largely a matter of the 
attitude of those at the top. 

It now is obvious what must be done 
to achieve a good program: gain the 
support of the top managers. If top manage- 
ment is of one mind on the importance and 
specific requirements for an effective per- 
sonnel program, you are then sure you are 
going to have one. 


To OBTAIN SuPPORT AT THE Top requires 
two things: (1) the fundamentals of a sound 
program and (2) complete understanding of 
the program by the top people. Ordinarily, 
understanding requires a high degree of 
active participation and, therefore, to 
achieve the support of your top people it is 
necessary to involve them actively in the 
program. Understanding is going to be 
achieved more through this activity of 
participation than in any abstract way. 
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We have been running a series of com- 
ments by personnel and industrial relations 
leaders on this general subject. One of them, 
a vice president who is quoted in this issue, 
puts it very concisely when he says that 
the real job of the personnel director is to 
work himself out of a job. That is to say, he 
must gain the active participation of all 
elements of the organization, since it is they 
who put a personnel program into execu- 
tion. 


Ir You ARE GOING TO SECURE THE 
Support of management and supervision for 
your program, it is going to be necessary to 
devote a major portion of your thought to 
influencing them in a favorable and ef- 
fective direction toward a good program. 
This might be called ‘‘selling’’, although 
““persuasion’’ is probably a better word. 

This type of persuasion is not one-sided. 
It is not given to any of us to know all that 
there is to be known on any subject. In the 
act of persuasion the personnel director will 
find himself many times on the receiving 
end. Obviously, other people have skills 
and wisdom for dealing with people and he 
therefore must not suppose that his ideas 
are the only sound ones, or necessarily the 
ones that will prevail. 

The act of persuasion, then, is a double 
one; it involves bringing your judgments 
effectively before your associates and it also 
involves the interaction of their response to 
your ideas and your response to theirs, 
with a resulting integration of the best of 
both. 


Up To THIs PoINT we have been talking 
about the means of achieving a good per- 
sonnel program. The second question which 
we originally posed had to do with the 
constituent elements of a sound program. 
Obviously, these revolve around an under- 
standing of people’s behavior. For many 
years it has seemed to me that the roots of a 
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good personnel program lie in the effort to 
satisfy the fundamental needs of people. By 
this I do not mean the relatively superficial 
and specific needs which many people are 
quite able to express. Long lists of these 
needs have been discussed many times and 
they include such things as better pay, 
better supervision, more opportunity, de- 
sirable working conditions, and a host of 
other specifics. Much time has been devoted 
to arguing what is the relative importance 
of these various specific needs. 

When I refer to human needs, I mean 
the more fundamental ones. Much has been 
written about this too, but it is not so 
familiar to most readers. The most concise 
analysis of these needs which I have seen is 
that put forward by A. H. Maslow. In 
1943 in the July issue of Psychological Review, 
he wrote interestingly on “‘A Theory of 
Human Motivation.’’ His thesis was that 
there are five sets of goals, which he refers 
to as ‘‘basic needs’’. These are (1) the 
physiological needs (hunger, thirst, and 
the like), (2) safety (3) love (4) esteem and 
(5) self-actualization. A brief comment on 
each of these will reveal the meaning which 
he attaches to them and will show how a 
study of each would enable one to plan a 
personnel program to meet the desires and 
needs of all but the usual handful of malad- 
justed members of an organization. 


By PxrystoLtocicaL, MasLow MEANs the 
needs such as hunger, thirst and the like. 
These he feels are the fundamental needs 
which, if not satisfied, take precedence over 
any others. Indeed, he points out the 
priority which some needs always take over 
others. When the prior need is satisfied, 
however, it blends into the background and 
other less ‘‘prepotent’’ needs make their 
appearance. 

Thus man’s striving represents an at- 
tempt to satisfy a series of higher and 
higher needs, as the lower ones are satis- 
fied. ‘If the physiological needs are rela- 
tively well gratified,’ says Maslow, “there 
then emerges a new set of needs, which we 


may categorize roughly as the safety needs. 
All that has been said of the physiological needs 
is equally true, though to a lesser degree, of these 
desires..’ The safety needs may now domi- 
nate the behavior, recruiting all the ca- 
pacities of the organism in their service. 

And so, when safety or security is 
seriously threatened, practically everything 
else looks less important. If the threat is 
great enough, a man may be said to be 
living for safety alone. This accounts for 
the extraordinary emphasis placed on 
security of jobs by some people in certain 
circumstances. 

Although we are here mainly concerned 
with the adult, a quicker understanding of 
the safety needs may be seen in the life of a 
child. A child needs stability; a predictable 
and orderly world. The importance of their 
appearance in his life can be seen by the 
extreme state of fear, and even terror, 
produced in children by such common 
things as parental quarreling, separation 
and divorce. It is the threat to his security 
which so disorganizes the child when the 
parents quarrel or separate. 

In the adult, the striving for safety is 
evident in the common preference for a job 
with the assurance of continued employ- 
ment, a desire for a savings account, and for 
insurance of various kinds. A serious threat 
to safety is seen in the reaction to threats of 
discharge. 


THEN THERE ARE THE Love Nezegps. ‘‘If 
both the physiological and the safety needs 
are fairly well gratified, then there will 
emerge the love and affection and be- 
longingness needs, and the whole cycle 
already described will repeat itself with this 
new center.’ The absence of friends or 
family will be keenly felt. A thwarting of 
the love need is the commonest cause of 
maladjustment and more severe disorders. 

Maslow next considers what he calls 
the esteem needs. Everyone has a need for a 
firmly-based and high evaluation of him- 
self; for self-respect and for the esteem of 
others. By “‘firmly based’’ self esteem, Mas- 
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low means a feeling based upon real capacity 
and achievement and respect from others. 
This takes two forms. First is the desire for 
strength and achievement and confidence in 
facing the world; second is the desire for 
reputation of prestige, recognition or 
appreciation. Satisfaction of self-esteem 
leads to feelings of strength and adequacy 
in the world; thwarting them produces 
feelings of inferiority and of helplessness. 


AFTER ALL THE OTHER NEEDS HAVE BEEN 
SATISFIED, it is logical to expect discontent 
unless the individual is doing what he is 
fitted for. This Maslow calls self-actualiza- 
tion. Expressing it simply, this means that 
a musician must make music; a baseball 
player must play baseball; a machinist must 
work with tools. Maslow describes this 
neatly by saying that it is ‘‘a desire to be- 
come more and more what one is, to become 
everything that one is capable of be- 
coming.’’ In accordance with the principle 
of prepotency, he shows that the clear 
emergence of the need of self-actualization 
rests upon prior satisfaction of physiologi- 
cal, safety, love and esteem needs. He points 
out that people who are satisfied in all of 
these needs, are exceptionally satisfied 
people. It is from them that we may expect 
most effective performance. 

Maslow points out that some prior con- 
ditions must be met, before the basic need 
satisfactions can be realized. He enumerates 
these as the freedom to speak, the freedom 
to do as one wishes as long as no harm is 
done to others, freedom of self-expression, 
freedom to investigate and seek informa- 
tion, justice, fairness and honesty. These 
conditions are not ends in themselves, but 
they are so essential for the satisfaction of 
the basic needs that they are almost equally 
important. 

When all the basic needs are satisfied, 
other needs may appear, and among these 
Maslow refers to “‘the desire to know and 
to understand"’. This surely is one of the 


higher purposes of life, and a full realization 
is not possible without fairly satisfactory 
achievement of the other and more funda- 
mental needs. As Maslow puts it, “‘Man is 
a perpetually wanting animal]"’, and he goes 
on to define a healthy man as one primarily 
motivated by his needs to develop and 
actualize his fullest potentialities and ca- 
pacities. Isn't that a good description of an 
active personnel program? 





My seat companion on an airplane ride to 
San Francisco recently was Leon Lewis, M.D. 
who, among other things, conducts a Polio Re- 
search Clinic in California. We got to talking 
about the importance of communications in a 
group and he was telling how he goes about im- 
pressing on the sixteen members of his staff the 
importance of keeping everyone informed. He said 
he told them that even when they are thinking, 
they should ‘‘think in 16 carbon copies." 





I was very DiscouraGep the other day 
in talking with a large corporation, for 
whom I have been doing some consulting 
work, to find that they are actually going 
outside and hiring people with the almost 
certain knowledge that the same skills are 
available right in the company somewhere. 
However, this is a large company, and they 
do not have a detailed inventory of the 
skills of their people; not even of the 
college men in their employ. Consequently, 
it is practically impossible to search 
thoroughly enough and quickly enough to 
locate unusual skills or even to locate very 
promising men in the non-supervisory 
ranks. They acknowledge the need for an 
inventory of manpower skills, but have not 
found it possible to accomplish it. I wonder 
how many companies have this information 
at some central point and how thorough 
and adequate it is when you have it. 


Wd Mag 





Personnel's Influence Diminishing? 


By Tuomas G. Spatgs 


Professor Emeritus of Personnel Administration 


HE status of the personnel function of 

executive leadership is, generally speak- 
ing, no longer a problem of much impor- 
tance. Status was achieved several years 
ago. 

There are probably more personnel vice 
presidents today than there were employ- 
ment managers a quarter of a century ago. 
Compensation for these vice presidents 
ranges from $25,000 to more than $150,000 
a year. 

But, the current record appears to 
justify the observation that the influence of 
the personnel profession in the maintenance 
of sound personnel philosophy and princi- 
ples has diminished in direct proportion to 
the increase in status and pay. Too many 
personnel officers have become yes men to 
executives who persist in putting human 
values at no better than second place. They 
seem to have become willing parties to the 
continued submergence of individual per- 
sonalities in a welter of techniques and 
practices unrelated to individual merit and 
productivity. They have become so com- 
pletely integrated and absorbed into the 
“management team'’ as to lose sight of the 
very special and different nature of the 
personnel function of general management. 

Those are rather severe observations, 
so let's see what we're driving at. 

If, in competition with the U.S.S.R., 
the world’s second industrial power, we 
are to save what is left of the only advan- 
tage we now have in that competition, 
namely the idea of individual human free- 
dom and liberty and equality upon which 
our nation was founded, everyone in the 
personnel profession in the United States 


Yale University 


and two unidentified Personnel Officers 





How can personnel directors improve 
their standing on the management team: 
how make a more responsible and re- 
spected place for themselves? That, in 
effect, is what we asked a number of the 
best-known people in our field. Two 
thoughtful answers were presented last 
month and here are three more that de- 
serve the most attentive reading. The 
order in which letters are published in 
the continuing series implies nothing 
about the relative value placed upon 
them; some of the best are still to come. 





should stand up and be counted in the pres- 
ence of these questions: 


On tHe Minus SIpgE 


1. What have you done to stop and 
reverse the potentially disastrous program 
of more and more for less and less that your 
executives have been specializing in through 
collective bargaining the past ten years? 

2. Where have you been while com- 
pulsory unionism, which violates some 
basic principles of personnel administration, 
has been spreading like wildfire across 
American industry? 

3. How, on grounds other than expedi- 
ence, do you justify guaranteed annual 
increases, and if they are justified other than 
by expediency, why not advocate them for 
everyone on the payroll rather than just 
those in the bargaining unit? If all em- 
ployees in the United States had a contrac- 
tual guarantee of annual increases, where 
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then would we stand in competition with 
the U.S.S.R. and the doctrine of commu- 
nism? 

4. How did you happen to get on the 
bandwagon of the so-called executive devel- 
opment programs that, being based almost 
entirely on the old authoritarian tradition 
of education, contribute little if anything 
to the improvement of individual behavior 
or administrative intelligence and may, 
therefore, be a tragic waste? In the formu- 
lation of these programs, what happened to 
the personnel principles of individuality, 
personal need, self motivation, creative 
participation and consultation? 

Well, I have put some hot questions to 
you in order to clarify and to elaborate 
upon my initial observations and to provoke 
some soul searching. 


On THE Pius Sipe 


Now, I'll answer one of yours. Why is 
the personnel function uniquely and su- 
premely different from every other function 
of general management and why should 
members of the personnel profession never 
be bullied or cajoled into accepting any 
substitute proposition? The answer: because 
the personnel function deals exclusively 
with human values with respect to every- 
one on the payroll; because personnel ad- 
ministration is the finest of all the arts; 
because it has as its ultimate goal the per- 
fection of man by means applied at the 
places where he works; because anyone who 
champions the cause of putting human 
values in first place has to have a dedicated 
and crusading spirit and that spirit withers 
on the vine when principles and the special 
nature of the personnel function are com- 
promised. 


How to Reversz THE TREND 


If the personnel profession is to regain 
some of the prestige it has lost in recent 
years by compromise with principles in a 
big way, its members will have to rededi- 
cate themselves to a personnel program that 


puts emphasis on the sacredness of individual 
personalities, on emotional and persona] 
security rather than economic and job 
security, on spiritual values rather than 
material values. 

The first step in this rededication 
should be an intensive self-analysis by 
personnel officers directed toward greater 
self awareness, better knowledge and under- 
standing of themselves and their impact 
upon others. In other words, we should be 
practicing what we should be preaching as 
members of an honorable and unique pro- 
fession. There is a very slim chance indeed 
of knowing and understanding the other 
fellow unless we know and understand 
ourselves. 

The great day may come when the 
world’s two foremost industrial powers are 
competing with each other for leadership 
in the treatment of people as individual 
human beings at the places where they 
work. In the present state of affairs there is 
reason to question the competence of the 
personnel profession of the U.S.A. to 
measure up to the requirements of that 
greatest of all competitions. While there is 
still time, why not start a series of drives to 
get back to fundamentals, taking advantage 
of the inspiringly practical achievements of 
a host of social scientists who have recently 
taken the ball away from the personnel 
profession. 

Tuomas G. SpaTEs 


* *” * 


From a vice president of one of the 
nation’s largest insurance companies, a man 
who certainly ‘‘knows his way around”’ in 
the personnel field, comes the following 
brief statement which he prefers to have 
used anonymously: 

‘“I suppose that any group of people, if 
they have any serious interest in their work, 
believe that their status should somehow 
be improved. Personnel directors, their pro- 
fessions to the contrary, are no exception. 
Yet from where I sit, the primary job of a 
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personnel director is to work himself out of 
a job. 

“That company is most successful, by 
any measure, which gives first importance 
to the people in the organization. To keep 
this emphasis in mind is the job of every 
executive, supervisor, or worker, and not 
of the personnel director and his staff alone. 

‘“While giving more status to personnel 
as such is one method of strengthening this 
emphasis, it can easily carry with it the 
notion that human problems are the prob- 
lems of the personnel department and not 
of line management, where they properly 
belong.” 


From A CANADIAN SPOKESMAN 


The following thoughtful analysis 
comes from the director of employee rela- 
tions of a Canadian manufacturing com- 
pany employing 3000 people, who prefers 
not to be identified: 

““Do personnel directors have the status 
they deserve in the managerial line-up? 

‘I assume that we are discussing the 
chief personnel or industrial relations execu- 
tive by whatever title other than ‘‘Vice- 
President’’. The vice-president is excluded 
on the grounds that he has the status of an 
officer of the company and, in theory, must 
be admitted to all councils. 

‘The question connotes a lower status 
than should be accorded in the light of the 
contribution to progress and profits which 
a capable personnel director is assumed to 
be able to make if admitted wholeheartedly 
to managerial deliberations; and if his 
recommendations are adopted. 

‘During my thirty years of personnel 
administration, which covers the whole 
gamut of experience, commencing with the 
welfare approach, through intensive unioni- 
zation, to today’s concern over executive 
compensation and management develop- 
ment, and from my personally satisfactory 
status in the hierarchy, I have had many 
opportunities to observe and harken to the 


difficulties of some of my fellow practi- 
tioners. 

‘“Unionization caused many firms who 
had given no thought to the personnel func- 
tion to develop men who became specialized 
buffers in union relations. Such a man be- 
came identified with the hourly-rated 
worker and possessed characteristics for 
success in his field. 

‘“As consciousness developed in man- 
agement that the morale and well-being of 
salaried employees deserved equal attention, 
it has not been uncommon to overlook the 
labour relations man on the grounds that 
his associations and characteristics did not 
fit him for even the routine aspects of staff 
personnel administration such as recruiting, 
placement, counselling, job evaluation and 
clerical salary administration. These often 
were looked after by the office manager, or 
the Treasurer's department, which zealously 
guarded against intrusions. 

“In large companies, it is now normal 
to find these two functions under the one 
man, albeit directed separately by two 
lower men with differing backgrounds. 
But I think the situations which cause con- 
cern lie more in the smaller companies. 


PeRsONNEL MAN REsTRICTED 


“In some of the larger companies, and 
more so in the smaller companies, there are 
still many situations where the leading 
personnel man is not involved in manage- 
ment development, salary administration 
at the higher levels, or major general 
personnel policy considerations, yet such 
activities are being energetically pursued. 
This may be due to faulty judgment by top 
management, or lack of thinking through 
how the personnel function should be 
integrated. 

‘On the other hand, it could be perhaps 
that the personnel man has properly recog- 
nized limitations in a given situation, or 
maybe he showed no initiative and, through 
diffidence or the insecurity or indefiniteness 
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of his responsibilities, remained aloof while 
other broad activities were developed in 
other quarters. 

‘Some personnel people are so intent 
on confining themselves to service and ad- 
vice that they eschew entering or seeking 
any executing or control functions by which 
things get done promptly. Or they fail to 
perceive that proper pursuit of their evalu- 
ating function must lead to pressures 
against discovered deviations. The popular 
notion is to attempt to induce line manage- 
ment to do the pressuring. I believe there is 
a proper area, albeit limited, within which 
authoritative pressure should emanate di- 
rectly. 


Lacxs Prorit CoNnsclousNEss 


‘“We must recognize also that too few 
personnel men demonstrate a cost, profit 
consciousness; this is somewhat under- 
standable where the returns on money out- 
lay are largely intangible. 

“But we must appreciate that top 
management people, the policy makers, are 
without exception people who deal con- 
stantly in costs, profits and returns, and all 
approaches to them, except by the personnel 
man, are made in those terms. Furthermore, 
these people are skilled in, and prize, forth- 
right executing and control. Perhaps they 
fail to understand or appreciate persons who 
appear to eye askance these virile functions. 

‘Sometimes what is needed is a clearer 
mutual understanding even though some of 
us might not approve the results. What is 
the ideal situation? Surely it must accommo- 
date to specific circumstances and personali- 
ties. Before any one pontificates, let him 
reflect on two factors which in my view 
have an important bearing. 

‘The first factor is that the personnel 
department, as it has developed, is unique 
in two important respects, namely: 

(a) ‘Classified as an auxiliary service 
or staff department, it is wholly unlike any 
of the other departments so classified, ¢.g., 


advertising, legal, purchasing, research,—in 
that managers of the line are not responsible 
for carrying out the company’s policy per- 
taining to advertising, legal, purchasing, 
research, etc. But they are responsible for 
carrying out the company’s employee rela- 
tions or personnel policy. It is a major part 
of their jobs. They get results through 
people with which this policy has largely 
to do. In other words, we are dealing with 
a permeating function. 

(b) “‘The very fact that results are ob- 
tained through people, and because no man 
doubts his infallibility in this respect, cre- 
ates a cross not borne usually by the adver- 
tising men, the lawyers, the buyers or the 
researchers. 

‘The second factor is that we do not 
yet fully know how a permeating function 
should combine for best results, largely be- 
cause the practice of modern personnel ideas 
in today’s industrial organization structure 
and complex operating problems is com- 
paratively young. The climate is dynamic 
and general organizational theories are still 
evolving.” 





Good human relations cannot be either window 
dressing or deliberate manipulation. And 
it had better not be just sweetness-and-light. 
There is no reason why it should not have some 
Spine and firmness. Sometimes people are more 
insecure if you pet them than if you always let 
them know where they stand and why—which 
obviously means sometimes disciplining them; 
they will take it and like it if they deserve it. 
Sometimes , too, the whole organization is helped 
if you tell some trouble-maker to ‘’ go to bell’’, 
or even fire him, instead of trying to solve bis 
inferiority complex or compensate for his wife's 
unfaithfulness. 
Edward C. Bursk 
in Human Relations for Management 


(Harper) 








Forces that Lead to 
Group Agreement and Decision 


ov have to overcome resistance to 
¥ aoa in order to create in supervisors 
the awareness and the attitudes necessary 
before they will practice human relations 
principles on the job. The most effective 
way now known to do that is to rely upon 
the training group to come to some kind of 
understanding, and then to use the force of 
this understanding to effect changes in indi- 
vidual members. In other words, reliance is 
placed upon “group discipline through 
social pressure’’ brought about by group 
agreement. 

Levene and Butler conducted a study 
with a group of 29 supervisors of 395 fac- 
tory workers. Before the training the super- 
visors were asked to evaluate their workers 
on five factors relating to job proficiency. 
The supervisors iu the study were selected 
because their evaluation showed a consist- 
ent bias or halo effect. 

A formal lecture was compared with 
group decision in inducing the supervisors 
to overcome their biased ratings. Some 
supervisors were merely lectured to, with- 
out encouraging them to make a formal 
group decision. Other supervisors were 
given a chance to discuss the problem and 
arrive at solutions. They reached a decision 
acceptable to everyone in their group. 

The results showed that only the group 
of supervisors involved in group decision 
improved in their ratings. The lecture group 
did not improve and continued biasly to 
over- and under-rate certain workers. 

The value of group decision has been 
indicated by various studies. Klisurich and 
Radke conducted experiments with house- 
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When trainees reach their own group 
decisions after discussion among them- 
selves, the training will be both more 
resultful and more lasting in effect. 
But this does not mean that the trainer 
should abdicate his leadership; on the 
contrary, the author shows in what ways 
the leader's skill is highly valuable in 
guiding the discussion. This is the fifth 
in a series on Today's Group Training 
Problems. 





wives in groups of from 6 to 9 members. 
The lecture method was compared with 
group decision in getting the housewives 
to increase home consumption of milk. One 
very interesting thing shown by this study 
was that the change resulting from group 
decision was more enduring. The degree of 
permanency of change is greater when 
brought about by group decision than by 
lecture. 

Furthermore, the change induced by 
group decision was not due to the person- 
ality or training of the group leader. In this 
study, as in the Levene study, the training 
leader was the same in both lecture and 
group-decision groups. 

The same researchers noted in another 
study that attempting to persuade people 
individually is less effective than group per- 
suasion. It may seem that the reverse would 
be true, in that the individual dealt with 
by himself becomes more deeply involved 
and his instruction is fitted more adequately 
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to his needs and sentiments. Furthermore, 
the individual is given the same amount of 
time as is the whole group in the group 
session. Nevertheless, group decision ac- 
complished greater change in behavior than 
the individual handling. 


Group Decision Is Social Management 


Group decision is a process of social 
management or self-management of groups. 
As such, the method is particularly useful 
in bringing about not only change in be- 
havior coordinate with the human relations 
problem and an agreed-upon solution, but 
also a sort of awareness of the value of 
solving problems through group effort, 
which is basic to democratic leadership. 
Detailed discussion of the method may be 
found in Maier’s book, ‘‘Principles of 
Human Relations.’’ My purpose here is to 
discuss basic tendencies involved in group 
situations which influence consensus and 
group decision. These tendencies, stated as 
principles, are thought to be as vital to a 
successful training program as are the 
methods which Maier refers to. 


Group Decision Dependent on Usefulness of 
Training Material 


The more the trainees are dependent on 
the group for the satisfaction of certain 
needs and wants, the greater the pressure is 
toward group agreement: that is an cle- 
mentary principle. That is to say, if the 
group strongly feels that the particular 
training is something that will have great 
usefulness and application to their jobs, 
they will be more apt to agree upon a solu- 
tion than if the training is looked upon as 
being superficial and unimportant. It may 
be true that, the more important the train- 
ing is regarded, the more probable that dis- 
senters will arise; but this does not deny 
that pressure to conform still is greater than 
if the training is regarded as unimportant. 

Festinger states this principle in a 
slightly different way. He says that pressure 
toward uniformity may arise because uni- 


formity is desirable or necessary in order for 
the group to move toward some goal. For 
example, people will work a uniform 
amount and adhere to a uniform work 
standard in order to have the semblance of 
group strength which is provided by unions. 
In human relations training, the more the 
supervisors feel that their agreement upon a 
solution to a problem will enhance their 
success as supervisors the more apt they will 
be to agree. 

I studied this principle with two groups 
of supervisors randomly selected and com- 
parable with regard to age, education, and 
intelligence. Both groups discussed the 
same human relations problem. One group 
reached a unanimous solution whereas the 
other group was widely split on a solution. 
I had led the group arriving at unanimous 
agreement to believe that it was highly 
important that they arrive at a solution, 
since their superiors might instruct them in 
what to do if they didn’t. They were led to 
believe that this would reflect on their 
judgment as supervisors. Naturally, the 
group was anxious to reach a sound and 
effective solution and to do it with all mem- 
bers in agreement. The results indicate that 
they were successful. In other words, the 
importance of the issue on which agreement 
is demanded is most important. 

Too often training directors pick a 
human relations problem which is of doubt- 
ful importance or which is not sufficiently 
known to the group. This does not establish 
the proper grounds for effecting behavior 
change. 


Group Agreement Dependent Upon Size of Group 


Cartwright and Zander state the prin- 
ciple that the pressure to conform and agree 
also depends upon the size of the group sup- 
porting the solution. And Hare, in a study 
previously mentioned, found that the 
amount of agreement resulting from group 
discussion decreased as the size of the group 
increased from five to twelve. That is to say, 
human relations training with more than 
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ten in a group not only inhibits participa- 
tion and the spreading out of leadership, 
but also restrains group agreement. 


Group Agreement Related to Number Who 
Apparently Agree 


In addition, it would seem that group 
agreement will increase with the awareness 
that the solution is generally supported by 
the group. Gorden found that awareness of 
group pressure, brought about apparently 
by the fact that many were believed to agree 
on a particular solution, promoted group 
agreement. The author on several occasions 
encouraged half of the group to play along 
with him on a particular solution to see if 
the pressure created would bring the re- 
mainder of the group into line. Generally, 
it did; try it! One training director called on 
certain trainees, who he knew agreed with 
a particular solution, to express their agree- 
ment. Doing this at just the correct time 
enabled him to have a high percentage of 
group agreements. 


Group Agreement Related to Training Director's 
Skill 


The next principle is that the training 
director's skill is highly related to group 
agreement. Hare in the study just referred to 
found that when the size of groups is held 
constant, consensus is usually related to the 
leader's skill, and that the leader's skill is 
more influential in small groups than large. 
At this point, Maier’s experiment with 
supervisors should be mentioned: he used 
three types of directors—an untrained di- 
rector, an instructed director, and a highly 
trained director. The untrained directors 
obtained full agreement in 62 per cent of 
their attempts. The groups led by trained 
directors reached unanimous agreement in 
73 per cent of the cases, and the most highly 
trained leaders in too per cent of their cases. 
It would seem abundantly clear that the 
director's skill is related to reaching group 
agreement. 


Group Agreement More Probable Under Group- 
Centered Training 


Probably the most important aspect of 
the director's skill is the manner in which 
he conducts the discussion. There are two 
main types of discussion procedures. One is 
usually called director-centered. In this, the 
discussion is channeled largely between the 
training director and the trainees rather 
than primarily between and among the 
trainees, which is the group-centered type. 
In the director-centered discussion, the 
training director's role is usually distinct 
and separate from the trainee’s role. This is 
not the case in group-centered discussions. 
The knack of spreading around the discus- 
sion, of jumping from trainee to trainee, of 
leaving the group alone as much as possible 
except for mild guidance, is a most impor- 
tant aspect of success in acquiring group 
agreement. 

For example, Bovard studied group 
consensus in group-centered versus director- 
centered discussions. Each group under 
study was asked to estimate anonymously 
the length of a rectangle, after which each 
trainee’s estimate was presented to the 
group. Then the group was asked to re- 
estimate the length of the rectangle. When 
the group was allowed to discuss the rec- 
tangle and their judgments, their estimates 
converged more to a common norm than 
under director-centered discussion. 

Preston and Heintz found a similar 
result in studying the differences between 
training directors who participated in the 
discussion versus training directors who 
merely supervised the discussion but kept 
from getting too involved. The latter is a 
case of being too group centered. The results 
indicated that the training director's par- 
ticipation was far more effective in changing 
attitudes and arriving at group consensus 
than to leave the group alone. Under the 
leave-alone procedure no strong group 
opinion is formed. 

Furthermore, as a by-product, trainees 
in groups actively led by the training direc- 
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tor reported their experience as being more 
interesting and meaningful and enjoyable. 
White and Lippitt found in studying the 
leave-the-group-alone method that fewer 
group-minded suggestions and ideas were 
advanced than in groups in which the train- 
ing director participated. 

Maier demonstrated that a training 
director could usually get a solution ac- 
cepted if he conducted a discussion in what 
might be called a participatory manner. 
But if he tried directly to sell the solution 
to the group he would usually find resist- 
ance. He showed that a leader can actually 
help to up-grade a group's thinking and 
cause the members to discover a creative 
solution to a problem by asking good ques- 
tions and influencing the direction of their 
thinking. It is interesting to note that the 
idea had to be worthy of acceptance before 
the training director could bring about a 
situation whereby it was accepted. 


Group Decision Related to Minority Expression 


But as a follow-up to this study, Maier 
and Solem found that the mere presence of a 
training director tends to up-grade the out- 
come of the discussion. In groups which 
were led by a training director who helped 
conduct the discussion, the groups gave 
84% correct responses to a problem. The 
same problem was also presented to a group 
with a leader who merely acted as an ob- 
server. In that case, the group had only 7% 
responses correct. The difference was highly 
significant. 

One of the things that the training 
director did was to give individuals with a 
minority opinion time and consideration 
for discussion. As mentioned in the previous 
chapter, this procedure is valuable in en- 
hancing participation. The present study 
shows that it also offsets a majority opinion 
and prevents the group from arriving at a 
premature solution; one that is usually less 
worthy. 

In the leave-the-group-alone procedure, 
minority or extreme views cannot effec- 


tively compete with the pressure of the 
majority. Social pressure of this type is not 
what is sought in training programs. What 
is sought is pressure resulting from exhaus- 
tion of the subject, with freedom of discus- 
sion brought about by a group-centered 
leader. The pressure that comes from this 
kind of situation, together with the pres- 
sure that occurs from ideas, suggestions and 
solutions that pertain to the work situation, 
should commonly be sought in a training 
session. As Maier and Solem suggest, 
quality thinking is dependent on the oppor- 
tunities the situation affords minority 
opinions to be heard. The leader, in giving 
the minority a greater voice, can up-grade 
the end result of a discussion. 


Group Decision Dependent Upon Locomotion 


Contrary to what many training direc- 
tors and leaders believe, the advantages of 
group decision are not limited to well- 
established groups. That is to say, one need 
not confine group decision methods just to 
permanent groups. If this were done, ninety 
per cent of our training today would be 
handicapped for the lack of using group de- 
cision methods. The studies previously 
mentioned by Radke and Klisurich involved 
participants who were not known to each 
other before the training program. 

However, this does not mean that 
maximum participation and agreement can 
be obtained in groups in which members are 
unfamiliar with each other. In the study I 
made, the members made more suggestions 
and agreed more unanimously when they 
were allowed to move to groups in which 
they had more friends. This principle of 
freedom of locomotion is mentioned because 
the training group must be made as cohesive 
as possible before such things as conflict of 
opinion and minority support can be pro- 
moted without the group falling apart or 
becoming endlessly bogged down, which 
might happen if the elements of understand- 
ing and permissiveness were not sufficiently 
present. 





Multiple Management Matures: 
A Case History 
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HERE is a natural magnetism between a 

certain kind of company and the idea of 
multiple management. Take a company that 
has a democratic atmosphere, a philosophy 
of participation, belief in growth and a 
youthful spirit; to it add the idea that ade- 
quate decision-making should be moved 
down the line as far as possible. The result 
is as natural and simple as a love affair. 
With the final understanding that multiple 
management is a means of getting more 
people into the management act, the love 
affair is likely to end up properly with a 
wedding. 

There are nevertheless pitfalls and 
rough places in it. This is the story of one 
such affair; the discovery of the pitfalls and 
the sometimes slow and halting adjustments 
made to climb out of them. Essentially it is 
the story of an evolution, not by any means 
completed, of our thinking on how to get 
more out of and into management people. 

The treasurer started it in our company 
by calling together all the department heads 
about three times a year for a briefing on 
general business conditions and the results 
of our own operations. There were about 35 
at the meetings. The purpose was purely 
communication. The value of the sessions 
soon became so apparent that the depart- 
ment managers began thinking about ways 
to make them still more valuable, and also 
more frequent. 

About this time one of the men dis- 
covered multiple management as practiced 
at the McCormick Company in Baltimore. 
Fortunately this man had a persuasive na- 
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One man sparked the idea and enlisted 
the interest of others. The author tells 
how *' multiple management’’ gropings 
evolved in six years from a simple 
once-a-month breakfast meeting to the 
present more ambitious organization 
consisting of study groups reporting to a 
committee of the whole. The end result is 
machinery whereby junior executives 
take their own development in hand, 
helping each other acquire managerial 
skills, viewpoints and attitudes. 





ture and led several others to read about it. 
A committee was appointed to investigate 
and make recommendations. 

The committee's first advice was to ex- 
clude all members of the Board of Directors 
and senior officers of the company. The pur- 
pose was to realize greater spontaneity and 
freedom in the discussions. Top manage- 
ment took a somewhat dim view of this 
idea, but finally agreed to maintain a hands- 
off policy so long as that policy promised 
more freedom. It is apparently true that 
many people find it difficult to speak frankly 
in front of the boss; we did achieve more 
spontaneity. 


Purposes OF THE BOARD 


By-laws were drawn up and approved. 
The Departmental Board came into being. 
The membership consisted of all the exempt 
people in the organization, which by that 
time had grown to about 35 after exclusion 
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of those mentioned above. The purposes 
were fivefold, but revolved around one 
central thought: 

To assist the management by: 

1. Furnishing ideas and recommendations 
to the Board of Directors. 

2. Acting as a sounding board on policy 
matters. 

3. Providing a forum for discussion. 

4. Improving communications between de- 
partments. 

5. Developing and training leaders through 
participation in the problems of manage- 
ment. 

Another point clearly made in the By- 
laws that seemed to impress top manage- 
ment with our suitable modesty was that 
the Departmental Board had no administra- 
tive or directional authority as a board. All 
recommendations on policy were to be 
referred to the Board of Directors, and all 
matters on procedure to the department 
head involved by the recommendation. 
Since that department head was also a mem- 
ber of the Board, he had a voice in the 
recommendation itself. 

For one year this was our organization 
and our status. We met once a month, 
usually for an early breakfast and a meeting 
that lasted one hour or a little longer. The 
group discussions covered matters of general 
interest, and committee reports and assign- 
ments. One of the successful committees 
worked on order processing. Its advice was 
followed to the letter and resulted in faster 
and less costly order handling. The com- 
mittee on lost quotations reported fully on 
each lost order of any size. Certainly the 
educational effect was tremendous, but not 
capable of measurement. Another commit- 
tee studied the method of handling inquir- 
ies. Others handled projects of similar 
nature. We even had a committee to study 
the work of committees and to recommend 
uniform procedures. Some were successful 
and some not. The average was pretty good. 

The need for change crept up on us. 
Attendance declined slightly. The general 


meetings fulfilled a purpose but, for any de- 
tailed or spontaneous discussion, 35 people 
was too large a group. Fortunately almost 
everyone stayed interested in the main pur- 
pose of making the Departmental Board 
amount to something. When we began to 
drag a little, action came fast. 


MembBersHip LIMITED, WITH ROTATION 


The committee on organization was 
reconstituted, and this time suggested that 
we follow the McCormick plan still more 
closely. Membership on the active Board 
was to be limited to 14, with a provision 
that four should retire at the end of each 
six-month period and four new members be 
elected to replace them. A rating system 
determined which of the fourteen active 
members should retire. 

The maximum continuous term was 
two years, and in actual practice many 
people did serve the maximum term. All 
exempt people were eligible for election to 
the Board and for committee assignment. 


Boarp Memsersnip A PRIVILEGE 


With this form of organization we 
sought consciously to inject a spirit of com- 
petition into the matter of serving on the 
Board. We tried to make it a privilege and 
an opportunity and thus something to com- 
pete for. In, this we were successful. For 
three years and more the set-up brought us 
at least close to fulfilling each objective on 
a continuous basis. In detail there were good 
things done. One group revised and im- 
proved the suggestion system and then con- 
tinued to administer it. Another group did 
a study on overall company organization 
and as a result several changes were made 
that proved valuable. Still another group 
sparked the creation of an operating manual 
for the office. 

To evaluate the total force of these 
projects, remember that each one was 
watched by at least a dozen young men, 
many of them on the first rung of the man- 
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agement ladder. The meetings continued to 
give them an overall view of company oper- 
ations, and the committee work that they 
did and observed gave them insights into 
problem-solving methods and attitudes. 
The congeries of contact gave the men who 
were anxious to grow a climate peculiarly 
conducive to growth. The time of all was 
well spent. 

Yet, successful and profitable as the 
Departmental Board had become, limita- 
tions began to appear. By the summer of 
1953, after almost four years of operation, 
this form of organization was ready for a 
change. In a fast-moving company, it ap- 
peared that something better might be 
found. Here are some of the comments made 
at this time, with no attempt at relative 
evaluation: 


Reasons ror Latgest CHANGES 


1. Most of the members who were 
active at first had been shelved by the two- 
year limitation. Perhaps their removal had 
clouded the original objectives somewhat, 
and perhaps the newer group had better and 
clearer objectives in mind. 

2. Projects, and good ones, had become 
the main interest of the group. And they 
were a little harder to find, at least the sort 
of project that would show palpable results. 

3. Interest in the meetings began to 
deteriorate, possibly because they became 
an old story, possibly because the group 
then active possessed somewhat less back- 
ground on the average. 

4. Top management began bi-weekly 
meetings attended by division heads and 
plant managers. These meetings duplicated 
to some extent the Departmental Board 
coverage, both in people and subject. The 
meetings largely accomplished the first four 
of our original objectives. You might say 
the Departmental Board had a part in point- 
ing up the need and the content of the top 
management meetings, and in this sense 
could chalk up an accomplishment. The 
conflict was nevertheless real. 


By the autumn of 1953 a new committee 
came out of the Departmental Board 
charged with the mission of recommending 
an overhaul after a complete evaluation. 
This committee was a good one. It met 
about 20 times over a period of about eight 
months. Its work was rounded and revolu- 
tionary to the point of excitement. Then 
that work was compressed into a skillful 
and effective flannel-board presentation by 
the chairman of the committee. It was 
shown first to the entire exempt group, 
then to the top management group and 
finally to the Board of Directors. It went 
like this: 


Cuancgs Sotp To Top MANAGEMENT 


The Board of Directors and the division 
and department heads certainly possessed 
the ability to operate effectively within 
their own spheres of interest. While the 
work of the Departmental Board within 
those spheres of interest was not considered 
an encroachment, it did sometimes dupli- 
cate other work and sometimes missed the 
mark. The membership of the Departmental 
Board changed so frequently that the Board 
itself did some duplicate work and on occa- 
sion repeated its own mistakes. 

This thinking took the Board com- 
pletely out of the areas of discussion forum, 
sounding board, and policy and procedural 
matters. In this fact lies the contribution to 
the multiple management idea. The Board 
was left with the challenges of (a) commu- 
nications and (b) the development of 
leaders. 

Said the committee: There is no easy 
way to summarize the urge of a man who 
wants to make progress, nor can you always 
predict the path he will follow. But with- 
out certain attitudes his desire to grow is 
fruitless. He must acknowledge his own 
responsibilities. He must realize that it 
takes, first of all, eight hours work for eight 
hours pay; that self-improvement is some- 
thing only he can undertake; that every- 
thing takes time and energy and practice— 
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all from himself. To match his own effort, 
the company can offer only an opportunity 
to exercise the faculties he acquires—the 
freedom to plan and the authority to make 
significant what he plans. 

These things must be realized before 
setting out on a program of training. With- 
out their acceptance both in principle and in 
action we were licked before we started. So 
said the committee. They laid it forcefully 
on the line and the Departmental Board 
responded. 


MecHANICS OF PrEsENT PLAN 


The mechanics of our plan look simple 
but they are the result of many long ses- 
sions. Small study groups were organized, 
each pursuing a major subject or a number 
of related subjects. Changing from one 
group to another was made easy for the indi- 
vidual at his own request, and the initial 
assignment was also at his own request. 
The chairman and secretary of each study 
group report to central group meetings the 
progress of their committees. Overall direc- 
tion, considerable prodding, and many ideas 
come from the central group. There are 
four groups, as follows: 

1. Suggestion Group. The assignment 
is to study and recommend new ideas from 
any source, for methods, processes and prod- 
ucts; also to propose new ways of stimulat- 
ing such ideas. 

2. Special Studies Group. To work in 
areas which seemed to require attention at 
the time. 

3. Education Group. To provide study 
opportunities for all below department 
head. To date, this group has arranged and 
conducted courses in slide-rule use, blue- 
print reading, machine shop practice, letter 
writing. Courses in human relations, per- 
sonnel management and secretarial practice 
at the local university extension have been 
approved for various people, with the com- 
pany paying half the fee on successful com- 
pletion. It is at present working on a train- 
ing session about our own products. 


4. Horizontal Training Group. To fur- 
ther the training of the exempt people in 
theory and practice. In the course of nine 
months it has reviewed thoroughly the first 
unit >f the general management course given 
by tne American Management Association. 
It has embarked on a program of seminars 
attended voluntarily and in force on Satur- 
day mornings. Subjects covered so far or 
projected are planning your day, how to 
delegate, decision making, working with a 
budget, staff functions, relating wages and 
performance. Attendance at these has been 
remarkable and interest high. The group 
proposes to continue. 

This is the shape of the Departmental 
Board right now. Our idea of multiple man- 
agement has evolved in less than six years 
so that now it embraces fully the doctrine 
that management is the development of 
people. It provides the time and place for 
stimulating people into growth. Then it 
makes it easy for them to acquire skills, 
viewpoints, attitudes. But all of it must be 
done by themselves. In this lies its claim to 
a measure of maturity. 





“Since informal organization cannot be de- 
stroyed, the next best thing is to use it. Person- 
nel managers, who happen to be among the 
officials most frequently by-passed by the in- 
formal organization, should make what use of 
it they can. One of the first steps toward this end 
should be a sociometric study. Such a study will 
reveal the lines of authority in the invisible 
organization. The personnel manager will 
then know who are the figureheads and who are 
the real leaders among the members of the execu- 
tive staff... .To sell an idea to a figurebead 
is a waste of time; to cultivate the real leaders 
ts worth while.”” 
William H. Knowles 
in ‘‘ Personnel Management"’ 
(American Book Company) 








Grapevine Helps Pick Supervisor 


HE ‘‘grapevine’’ as a vehicle of com- 

munication is usually thought of as un- 
planned and uncontrollable, more likely to 
spread insecurity and create tensions than 
to serve any useful purpose. But when the 
management has information which can be 
fed in experimentally, like dipping a toe 
into the water, the company grapevine can 
perform a valuable service in ascertaining 
the reaction of employees before an an- 
nouncement is made official. 

This is a report of how the grapevine 
was so used by a food chain store manager 
to check on the acceptability of an employee 
he had tentatively selected as a department 
head. This food chain had no fixed pro- 
cedure for selecting people for promotion, 
nor a training program for pre-supervisory 
personnel. The usual thing was to promote 
the employee who was qualified by seniority 
and ability to head the department. In the 
past this had worked out quite well, but 
not as well as the management would have 
liked. 

At about the time the department 
vacancy occurred, a relatively new em- 
ployee with boundless energy and motiva- 
tion caught the attention of the store man- 
ager. This young employee rated head and 
shoulders above the department employee 
who had the most seniority. The manager 
desired to fill the vacancy with the younger, 
more energetic man, but hesitated to do so 
because of past company practice. He con- 
sulted with his District Supervisor, who 
urged him to comply with precedent. 

However, the store manager prevailed 
upon his superior to allow him to try an 
experiment before filling the vacancy. His 
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Just as a politician may send up a 
“trial balloon’’, we suppose it's perfectly 
legitimate for a company to plant a 
rumor. But you may wonder what the 
effect would have been on at least two 
good people if the scheme hadn't come off 
—and what employees would think if 
they were to discover that their ‘* grape- 
vine’ had been manipulated in this 
way. Readers’ reactions are invited. 





idea was to circulate the name of the young 
man as the next department head, then 
through feedback reports, interviews, and 
even the gossip from the grapevine itself, 
check out the desirability of his selection in 
terms of his acceptance or rejection by the 
employees. 

Accordingly, he called into his office 
one morning the contract milk delivery 
man, took him into his confidence, and 
asked him to casually pass on to one of the 
dairy department employees the rumor “‘X 
is going to be the next department head.” 
To the amazement of the manager (and as 
it turned out, of the District Supervisor as 
well) not only did all the store employees 
learn the ‘‘news,"’ but it also infiltrated two 
other stores, and even many store customers 
became aware of it. 

The following day the manager made 
it a point to talk with employees of various 
departments. If they themselves did not 
mention the ‘‘news,”’ he cautiously intro- 
duced the topic. In this manner he was able 
to assess the personal reflections, feelings, 
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and judgments of his employees. That same 
afternoon the District Supervisor also con- 
ducted a field survey and corroborated the 
findings of the store manager. 

At the end of the day the young man 
was summoned, and both the store manager 
and District Supervisor informed him of the 
promotion, explained his new duties and 
responsibilities, supplied him with prepared 
information on the chain store operations, 
and discussed several questions which were 
raised. The manager said that a store bulle- 
tin would officially announce the promotion 
the following day. 

Next, the oldest department employee 
was called in and informed of the decision. 


Both the store manager and District Super- 
visor carefully explained the reasons and 
causes for their action. The manager indi- 
cated that opportunities for advancement 
were still present, and furthermore that he 
was to be given a five dollar raise, commen- 
surate with his added responsibilities as 
assistant to the new department head. 

Some six months after the promotion 
was made, a review of the entire situation 
revealed no particular problems or inter- 
personal difficulties—employee morale in 
the department was high, profit margins 
were slightly higher and, most impor- 
tantly, the department head and his new 
“assistant’’ were working together well. 
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Supervisors Evaluate AEC Jobs 


HE participation of supervisors in vari- 
Ba personnel activities is sought by 
many organizations. Obtaining it is dif_fi- 
cult, even when the aim is supported by top 
management directives. One reason is that 
the urgency of personnel programs fre- 
quently tends to obscure administrative 
considerations. Another is that personnel 
specialists everywhere feel that their expe- 
rience and training fit them to make person- 
nel decisions. In the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, which has worked from the start 
on the principle of assigning responsibility 
for all personnel management matters to the 
operating supervisors, we have tried con- 
sistently to overcome both tendencies. 

Supervisors are not reluctant to exercise 
their personnel responsibility in the selec- 
tion of personnel to staff their organiza- 
tions. Generally they respond well to their 
responsibilities to make awards and promo- 
tions. They have a tendency, however, to 
regard any administrative procedures in- 
volved in the personnel process as cumber- 
some and unnecessarily restrictive. This is 
particularly true on necessary preliminary 
activity, such as job evaluation, designed 
to put a price tag on a collection of duties 
and responsibilities. Furthermore, it is 
obviously necessary not only to gain toler- 
ance of the procedures, but to gain under- 
standing of and sympathy with the think- 
ing behind them. 

The Atomic Energy Commission 
worked for a number of years to develop a 
job evaluation system that would provide 
a general frame-work within which all jobs 
in the Commission could be evaluated— 
clerical, custodial, administrative and pro- 
fessional. Since the understanding of the 
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Whatever your job evaluation system, 
supervisors’ understanding and accept- 
ance of it is essential to its success. The 
author tells how the AEC ensured such 
understanding and acceptance by having 
all section managers participate in the 
choice of a system: in the first place, and 
then in the description, analysis and 
final evaluation of ** benchmark’’ jobs. 





system by operating supervisors would be 
an absolute necessity, it was determined 
that their participation would be essential, 
as well as being consistent with over-all 
assignment of personnel responsibility. 

The original formulation of the pro- 
gram was launched by a meeting of person- 
nel technicians in Washington, held for the 
express purpose of discussing the general 
desirability of any job evaluation system at 
all. The Commission had the option, being 
exempt from Civil Service, of determining 
its Own system, using an existing system, or 
proceeding on a random rate basis. It was 
essential, therefore, that there be thorough 
understanding of the reasons for job evalua- 
tion. 

Although the personnel technicians 
generally had little question about the de- 
sirability of a system, the discussion was 
lively, since this was a dry-run for sessions 
each of them was to lead later. The person- 
nel technicians then went back to the 
several operations offices around the United 
States, and had meetings with the top 
echelon of management and division direc- 
tors to discuss the need for job evaluation 
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These meetings produced extensive 
debates, in many cases, and were not uni- 
versally successful. They did, however, 
alert top-level supervisors to the current 
work and thinking in the field. They also 
led, quite naturally, into decisions to ex- 
plore some of the existing systems for 
applicability to the AEC type of operation. 


Gettinc Supervisors ‘Into THE Act”’ 


Teams of supervisors then inquired into 
various governmental and industrial sys- 
tems, using existing Civil Service job de- 
scriptions, to explore the ease and usability 
of plans then being employed. By this time 
we had decided that our main requirement 
was a system simple enough for operating 
supervisors to understand without having 
to familiarize themselves with personne! 
jargon. When such a system had been agreed 
upon, we eventually came to the point 
where it was necessary to select appropriate 
AEC jobs to be used as ‘‘benchmarks’’, and 
to have these well described, logically 
analyzed, and honestly evaluated. 

Here again, the participation of super- 
visors was sought and obtained. In all oper- 
ations offices, benchmark committees were 
established, consisting of responsible oper- 
ating supervisors. These committees se- 
lected, described, and evaluated typical jobs 
which had wider relevance than their im- 
mediate field of specialty. All of the pro- 
posed benchmark jobs were considered by 
an AEC committee of personnel technicians, 
and duplicate and unique jobs discarded. 

Each of the local benchmark commit- 
tees then received a total set of proposed 
jobs for review and criticism. Inter-office 
rivalry assured careful scrutiny of all jobs, 
and the technical supervisors on the com- 
mittees assured thorough exploration of all 
aspects of the descriptions. 

The installation of the system involved 
day-to-day participation of all echelons of 
supervision. Job descriptions and evalua- 
tions were reviewed by supervisors prior to 
being submitted to review by personnel 


technicians. Disagreements were, in most 
cases, readily resolved. In the few cases 
where no agreement was possible, the case 
was submitted to a top management com- 
mittee, which examined the job in detail 
and made a recommendation to the local 
manager for decision. 

Approximately three years have elapsed 
since the installation was completed. The 
AEC recently made a series of field studies 
of the system and how well it was working. 
The studies were conducted through desk 
audits of selected jobs, review of job de- 
scriptions, functional statements for the 
organization involved, and discussions with 
top management and operating supervisors. 


Resutts GoOp Arrer THREE YEARS 


The study showed a need for more 
benchmark jobs, and for controls to ensure 
consistency in administration. It also 
showed that a number of supervisors needed 
training in applying the system, especially 
those who had been appointed after the 
initial steps had been taken. In other words, 
our job was not finished and probably never 
would be. 

But our overall objectives have been 
achieved. Grades are determined rationally 
in accordance with the described duties of 
the job. Staff planning has been facilitated 
through a clearer understanding of the 
place of each job. Most supervisors are 
familiar with the system. An encouragingly 
large majority believe in it, and now under- 
stand and appreciate the need for a rational 
means of determining individual compen- 
sation. 

Whether they have fully accepted the 
designated role of personnel managers re- 
mains to be seen. The installation of a con- 
tinuing orientation and training program 
should increase supervisory acceptance and 
participation. Up to now, the effect of 
supervisory participation in the program 
has been good, and we can recommend it to 
those organizations which believe in dele- 
gating personnel responsibility. 





As You Were Saying— 


MANAGEMENT CONFERENCE AT PRINCETON 


First sampling of Princeton's annual 

3-day conference on industrial rela- 
tions and management development is a 
memorable experience. Ned Hay for the 
past several years has written most enthusi- 
astically about this meeting. Having sub- 
stituted for him this year at the invitation 
of the conference chairman, Frederick 
Harbison, director of Princeton's Industrial 
Relations Section, I can easily understand 
why each year many more executives would 
like to attend than the 1oo-odd who can be 
accomodated. 


One thing that makes this conference stand 
out is the quality of its speakers. For example, 
first on the agenda was Gabriel S. Hauge, ad- 
ministrative assistant to President Eisenhower 
for economic affairs. His subject, the economic 
outlook, might have seemed dull and profitless 
if handled in a pedestrian way. But Mr. Hauge 
was obviously so well informed and so inti- 
mately involved in the nation’s economic affairs 
that he held everyone’s interest and added 
greatly to the group's understanding of his 
field. Next to be heard was Harold F. Smiddy, 
General Electric vice president in charge of the 
company’s multi-million dollar program of 
manager (not management) development. To 
name just a few others of the distinguished 
“*faculty’’, there was W. B. Murphy, president 
of Campbell Soup Company; Charles A. Myers, 
director of MIT's Industrial Relations Section; 
Louis A. Allen of Booz, Allen & Hamilton, 
management consultants; A. W. Brown, manager 
of the Insurance and Social Security Department, 
Standard Oil Company (New Jersey). Frederick 
Harbison did an excellent job as chairman. J. 
Douglas Brown, presiding genius of the con- 
ference for many years and now dean of the 
University faculty, was there but was not a 
scheduled speaker. 

Also conspicuous is the quality of those 
attending. Perscnnel directors, directors of in- 
dustrial relations and employee relations 
managers, of course, predominated. The roster 
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showed 59 people with these and similar titles. 
Fourteen of this group were vice presidents. Not 
included in the count of 59 were ten assistant 
vice presidents, many of whom function as 
personnel people. Gratifyingly, ten *‘students’’ 
could only be described as plant managers, super- 
intendants and so on, indicating the increasing 
awareness of business that the personnel function 
is every manager's concern. Many of the coun- 
try’s best-known companies were represented. 


Tae CoNnFERENCE SETTING 


Physical arrangements were little short of 
ideal. The meetings were held in what seemed to 
be a reading room or lounge at the Graduate 
College, where students’ dormitory and dining 
rooms were made available for the participants. 
The college is on a knoll perhaps a half-mile 
from the center of town and the main university 
buildings, and is bordered on two sides by a golf 
course. The low buildings, some with cloisters, 
are in the classic tradition, joined together and 
enclosing two nicely planted quadrangles, re- 
minding some visitors of Oxford. 

Talks were scheduled for morning, after- 
noon and evening of Tuesday and Wednesday, 
September 18 and 19, and Thursday morning. 
After lunch at the college Tuesday many of the 
delegates strolled down to have a look at other 
university features, especially the relatively new 
Firestone Library where the Industrial Relations 
Section offices and library are comfortably estab- 
lished in the basement. Hazel Benjamin, IRS 
librarian, opened up file drawers and encouraged 
all to examine shelves and racks in what may be 
the most complete library in this country 
specialized in employee and industrial relations. 
Naturally, I spent a while looking through 
ancient bound volumes of Personnel Journal; 
like the Dodo bird, I like occasionally to look 
backward to see where we've been. 


GE’S ‘‘Manacer DeveLopMENT”’ 


The temptation is to write pages about the 
conference talks; I'll spare you that and hit only 
the high spots of those I heard before leaving 
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Wednesday noon. Harold Smiddy of General 
Electric impressed on the group at the outset 
that he was not going to talk about management 
development but about manager development. 
His aim is to help each man develop himself as a 
leader; the thing is individual and personal, not 
a matter of wholesale lots. Any company aiming 
to make its managers more valuable to them- 
selves and the company must have as many de- 
velopment plans as it has managers. At every 
level, the development of men under him is part 
of every manager's job. Fortunately, this is an 
art which can be taught and learned. 

General Electric is delegating real au- 
thority way down the line—more so than is 
easily believed. G.E. people start learning 
management as foremen; at that level errors are 
easier to correct and less costly; skill comes from 
practice. 

All included in the development program 
have a personal appraisal at least once a year. 
Smiddy himself has an appraisal session with his 
boss; he in turn meets with those who report to 
him. As part of the procedure, the man ap- 
praises himself and his achievement before talk- 
ing with his boss. The mere fact that the boss 
takes the time to sit down for two or three 
hours and talk things over with a man often does 
wonders for him; a veteran employee after his 
first experience of the kind may express the 
tremendous lift he got out of it with some such 
remark as, ‘This is the first time anybody ever 
talked with me like this in thirty years!"" 


Tae CroTonvit_e INsTITUTE 


GE's school or development headquarters 
at Crotonville, N. Y., was described. Men are 
sent there for a three-months Advanced Manage- 
ment course as a work assignment. The company 
took over and converted to its use a 300-room 
hotel. By the end of this year, Mr. Smiddy said, 
about 300 men—a cross section of managerial 
people, division genera] managers and vice presi- 
dents to section managers—each will have had 
thirteen weeks there. 

The Institute is a year-round project ‘* com- 
plete with the intellectual, physical, recreational 
and living resources needed to provide an en- 
vironment for imtensive detached study, 
thought, discussion and personal growth of 
enough depth to have a chance to effectuate 
permanent changes in previous thought patterns 


and work habits.’’ The course focuses on GE's 
environment and objectives; future challenges to 
GE managers; basic organizing ideas and 
managerial philosophy; the broad responsi- 
bilities of GE managers; elements of the pro- 
fessional manager's work; improving teamwork 
among GE components; and developing future 
managerial outlook and aims. 


Goop “‘Crmate’’ EssENTIAL 


Mr. Smiddy itemized four main elements in 
the company’s thinking about manager de- 
velopment: (1) Climate is basic and each 
manager is responsible for studying and improv- 
ing the climate of his component; (2) Self 
development—each manager is responsible for 
his own development and for providing oppor- 
tunities and challenges for his men; (3.) Managers 
need to concern themselves with the continuity 
of leadership, with long-range and short-range 
manager manpower planning; (4) Manager 
education—reading and study plans developed 
by the manager with and for each of his men, 
and taking advantage of available local courses 
at company locations, outside courses and ac- 
tivities, and the Crotonville course. 

The first big reason for ‘‘all the fuss” 
about manager development today, in the 
speaker's opinion, is that the job of the corpo- 
rate manager ‘‘ has changed dramatically within 
even the past fifteen years.’’ The second reason 
is the progressive decentralization of business 
which “‘has created a demand for managers for 
the future . . . which is of astronomical propor- 
tions’’ compared with previous ideas. Business 
has seen, in the last decade or so, changes as 
dramatic as have been witnessed in transporta- 
tion since horse-and-buggy days. 

There is no such thing as the “‘manager 
type’’. Many kinds of men make good managers, 
but GE found the underlying attitudes of suc- 
cessful managers surprisingly constant. They 
also found—and this was a problem—far too 
many managers who felt they did not have the 
time to do the real work of a professional man- 
ager, particularly as related to the development 
of men. They were too busy functionally. 

During 1956 some 2200 General Electric 
managers will have completed some 120 de- 
centralized professional business management 
courses. Next year about 4,000 more will have 
covered the same ground, plus another 4000 who 
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will take a second, or depth, local course dealing 
for 20 weeks with fundamental ‘‘ man-manager 
relationships’’. 


Toray Disasitity BENgFITs 


A. W. Brown, manager of the Insurance 
and Social Security Department of Standard Oil 
Company (New Jersey) spoke interestingly on 
“Trends in Total Disability Benefits’’. The 
elements of a good company disability program 
include (a) the prevention of accidents as far as 
possible, (b) financial assistance to the disabled, 
and (c) rehabilitation, placing the returned 
worker in a suitable job as nearly as possible at 
the organizational level where he was before. 
The number of companies with disability plans, 
Mr. Brown said, is growing rapidly. One de- 
velopment in this field to which employers are 
giving much attention is the start of the Federal 
disability insurance program; taxes to finance it 
will start, I understood, on January 1, 1957. 

A debated feature of the new program is 
that a disabled worker must be at least 50 years 
old to collect under it, which may seem worse 
than curious to a man of 30 or 40 who is disabled 
and whose necessary expenses may be even 
greater than an older man’s. Another matter 
which promises trouble is defining what “total 
disability’’ means. Supposing a skilled worker 
who has been earning high wages recovers only 
sufficiently to operate an elevator: is he “‘dis- 
abled’’ in your book? Many companies are in- 
clined to be generous in their interpretation of 
such rules as they have to cover such cases. 
What will happen when government boards have 
a voice in such decisions? Mr. Brown expects 
these and other matters will be ironed out in 
time. 


How Campsetyt Doss It 


The Tuesday evening session was addressed 
by W. B. Murphy, president of Campbell Soup 
Company since 1953. His subject was ‘Top 
Management Concern with Building the Mana- 
gerial Organization’’. For many years Camp- 
bell’s was an authoritarian or ‘‘ general man- 
ager’’ type of organization: the top man made 
the decisions. When Mr. Murphy took over he 
found few managers who had demonstrated any 
Capacity to exercise initiative and make de- 
cisions for themselves. The organization chart 


as it stood was useless. His first job was to 
identify his able people and organize around 
them. Where necessary, big jobs were split up 
into small pieces that could be handled satis- 
factorily by the available manpower. At one 
point in his talk he said that 80% of his time 
was devoted to personnel matters. 

As for manager development, Mr. Murphy 
seemed to feel that, in large part, this takes care 
of itself. Each promotion at the top of the or- 
ganization, he pointed out, means about ten 
promotions lower down the line. When this 
happens a few times the word gets around and 
good men develop themselves; that is, they pre- 
pare themselves for the jobs ahead. Neither over- 
praise nor be super-critical, he said. Praise only 
for exceptionally good work. 

One statement seemed to meet with some 
skepticism—that it is easy to spot promising 
youngsters in the organization. Another state- 
ment that didn't seem to go down so well was 
that the industrial relations department is a 
company’s F.B.I. without seeming to be, the 
eyes and ears of management, the voice of 
management in labor relations. ‘‘ We couldn't do 
without our industrial relations man’’, he said. 

Rapid communication lines were a first 
essential, in Murphy's judgment. In emergencies 
these should run not only up and down but 
across lines of authority. The conferees were par- 
ticularly interested in his statement that staff 
meetings are quickly reported in detail to every- 
one in the organization who is interested in the 
matters discussed. Members of the audience 
wanted to know how many copies were dis- 
tributed, whether there wasn’t some censorship 
or ‘‘doctoring’’, and so on. As in most instances, 
the questions and answers and the ensuing 
general discussion were almost as instructive as 
the talk itself. 


A New Loox at PersonNEL Men 


Two Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
men spoke on Wednesday morning. Charles A. 
Myers, director of the MIT Industrial Relations 
Section had as his subject ‘‘Line and Staff in 
Industrial Relations—A New Look’’. Howard 
W. Johnson, director of MIT’s Executive De- 
velopment Program, spoke on ‘‘ Advanced 
Management Training in the Universities’’, with 
some emphasis on the MIT Sloan Fellowships. 

The personnel officer, said Myers, is essen- 
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tially a staff man, frequently a top executive in 
the front office. His function is chiefly of an ad- 
visory and service nature, with some decision- 
making in certain matters such as wages and the 
settling of grievances. But when the personnel 
officer is a veteran with his company and has 
earned confidence and respect, his ‘‘advice’’ 
may very likely take on the nature of a firm 
decision or order. 

The personnel man needs some political 
status within the organization to get results. 
The line officers often don’t know what help 
they need that he is prepared and eager to give 
them: therein lies his frustration. 


Cottece Courses ror Executives 


Howard Johnson, in an excellent talk 
which was mostly concerned with the reasons 
for sending young executives away to take a 
university course, urged that companies send 
their best men, not their second-best or men who 
can easily be spared for a while. 

Letting down his hair, Mr. Johnson con- 
fessed that college programs for executives have 
become something of a racket. At least 35 col- 
leges now offer them. The real purpose of some 
of them, he said, is to put on a good show and 
make a fast buck. He expects them to “‘ pro- 
liferate’’ a lot yet, and then for most of them to 
die in a hurry. 

A college brochure about its executive 
program, he said, always looks better than the 


process itself. Responsibility and authority on a 
job are the two greatest educational factors. At 
best, the university can play only a small part in 
the total development of a manager. Companies 
can do themselves a service by picking good 
people to send, and establishing definite ob- 
jectives in doing so. They should make more 
than a superficial study of what courses are 
available for the purpose they have in mind, do 
some experimenting, and keep in close touch 
with what's happening. An instance was cited 
in which a company was not satisfied with cer- 
tain aspects of a program to which they had 
been sending men. The college did not alter the 
program as suggested. The company then with- 
drew their usual complement of men for a year; 
the college corrected the objectionable situ- 
ation and the company went back the next 
year. 

With respect to executive development 
courses of whatever depth and length, all col- 
leges are feeling their way along. The best of 
them don’t want to over-sell their programs; 
the companies themselves sometimes harbor 
exaggerated ideas and expectations of what can 
be accomplished. The basic reason for sending 
an executive to college, Johnson thinks, is to 
stimulate an innovator, to help a man see a need 
for change and go ahead with it. For many a 
hard-boiled executive who doesn’t expect to get 
much out of such a course it can be, as one such 
manager said, “‘a terrific experience’’. 

Harrison TERRELL 


PART-TIME WORKERS IN INDUSTRY 


N THESE days of short labor supply, per- 
sonnel departments must consider every 
recruitment possibility. It is also necessary 
now, as always, to try to find the best 
quality of employee. Has an important 
category of employee been overlooked or 
neglected? Isn't it about time to reconsider 
the use of part-time workers? On the whole, 
part-time workers in industry have been 
regarded as make-shift employees. Part-time 
jobs have been accepted as necessary emer- 
gency measures rather than as permanent 
policy. Has this attitude deprived industry 


of both an important quantity and quality 
of employee? 


To learn more about current practices, 
opinions, and experiences with part-time 
workers, questionnaires were sent to the mem- 
bers of the International Association of Person- 
nel Women. Personnel women were chosen for 
the query because most part-time workers are 
women, and because women handle the personnel 
jobs where much of this kind of information is 
available. 108 questionnaires were returned. 
Twenty-eight were from manufacturers, twenty 
from retail stores, nine from insurance companies, 
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and eight from banks. Others were from law 
firms, publishing companies, research bureaus, 
hospitals, academic institutions, printing, util- 
ity. transportation, advertising and communica- 
tions firms, libraries and state governments. Per- 
sonnel Journal cooperated in the survey. 

Those filling out the questionnaire were 
asked to state: the nature of their business; types 
of positions available on part-time basis; de- 
sirable hours for part-time workers; salary ar- 
rangements; comparative wage rates; the sort of 
work that lends itself best to the part-time ar- 
rangement; reasons given for desiring part-time 
work; advantages of hiring part-time workers; 
disadvantages of hiring part-time workers. 


Kinps or Part-Time Work 


Most of the work done on a part-time basis 
is clerical. File clerks, secretaries, stenographers, 
business machine operators, switchboard oper- 
ators, tellers, receptionists, bookkeepers, were 
listed by nearly all those replying to the question- 
naire as jobs done on a part-time basis at times in 
their businesses. Twenty-one listed sales jobs, 
thirteen food service jobs, waiters, bus boys, etc. 
In two companies some editing was done on a 
part-time basis. Twelve firms mentioned medical 
work; three, elevator operators; seven, mes- 
sengers; five, interviewers; three, assembly line 
jobs. Social workers, dieticians, lawyers, 
architects, engineers and supervisors also held 
part-time jobs. 

Part-time work was defined as less than a 
forty-hour week by 70; as part of a day by four- 
teen, as several full days a week by five, and as 
full-time for brief periods by 16. Most of the 
work was done during part of each day, either 
morning, afternoon or evening. Five companies 
however, used part-time workers for several full 
days a week, one company used workers by the 
project, and one alternated part-time workers on 
two-week shifts. 

Eighty-five companies paid part-time 
workers on an hourly scale. Eleven paid by the 
day, thirteen on salary, seven paid commissions, 
three fees, three paid on a piece-work basis, 
three weekly, and two monthly. Many com- 
panies used different rates for different workers. 
Most companies did not pay a higher rate for 
part-time work, but twenty-four reported that 
their rate for part-time work was slightly 


higher than that paid full-time employees. 
Many companies had no age limit for employ- 
ment, but eight reported a top age of 65, seven of 
45, three of 50, and one each for 50, 60, and 70. 
Minimum age for employment was reported by 
three firms to be 16, by four 18. 

Most part-time employees are housewives 
or students. Housewives work because they need 
more money (about fifty gave this answer); 
because home duties don’t permit them to work 
full-time (again about fifty); fifteen answering 
the questionnaire felt that housewives worked 
because they were bored without enough to do 
at home, because they wanted to get out with 
people and be active. Social security and other 
pension benefits also had some influence, three 
employers felt, in deciding employees to work 
part-time. Many companies reported that part- 
time employees working on a permanent basis 
were eligible for various company benefits such 
as insurance, pensions, and discounts. Students 
obviously work part-time instead of full-time 
because they are going to school. Their reasons 
for working are, first of all, financial, and second, 
to gain experience and work into full-time jobs 
after completing their education. 


REASONS FOR Part-TIME Work 


The advantages listed by employers in 
hiring part-time workers were primarily two: 
first, it was necessary to hire part-time workers 
in a tight labor market, since there were not 
enough full-time workers available. Second, 
part-time workers took care of peak work loads, 
either seasonally or daily. Variations on this last 
reason were reduction of overhead by using part- 
time workers at odd hours; more efficient use of 
skilled personnel by using part-time workers to 
do unskilled parts of a job; and cutting costs by 
not employing full-time workers who would be 
idle part of the time. 

Many answering the questionnaire re- 
ported that their companies had a policy of 
using student help part-time as a recruitment aid. 
Students working part-time were trained on the 
job, and usually came to work full-time on 
graduation. Many firms have worked out such 
part-time employment plans with schools very 
successfully. Other advantages to the employers 
were that part-time workers were usually mature 
persons familiar with the job. Part-time workers 
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didn’t lose time on the job taking care of 
personal business. Some companies have found 
that excellent skills are more widely available in 
part-time workers, that they have strong work- 
ing incentives and are more enthusiastic, reli- 
able, conscientious, alert and intelligent than 
many full-time employees. They have a fresh 
outlook. Some part-time workers concentrate 
better during thei: shorter hours, and actually 
accomplish more for the time put in than many 
full-time workers. 


Reasons AGAINST PART-TIME HiRING 


Disadvantages were; first, that to employ 
workers part-time requires extra record keeping 
and supervision, and double training. There is a 


heavy turnover among part-time workers and a_ 


lack of loyalty and responsibility. Part-time 
workers are not always available when needed, 
can’t follow through properly on a job, and 
make a promotion program difficult to ad- 
minister. 

The apparent contradiction in terms which 
appears in the listing of advantages and dis- 
advantages can be explained. Analysis of replies 
to the questionnaire indicates that there are two 
kinds of part-time jobs: those on a regularly 
scheduled basis throughout the year; and those 
used to take care of peak loads. Of the two, the 
first is the more important and more satisfactory, 
although the second is indispensable in some 
companies. There are two types of part-time 
workers, corresponding to the two kinds of 
work. The first are most likely to be mature 
women, usually ex-employees who know the 
job, are experienced and well trained. The second 
are more apt to be irresponsible, require too 
much training for the work done, and require 
too much paper work and supervision. The 
student part-time worker on a regular basis is 
also valuable, but usually develops into a full- 
time worker, so for the purposes of the study 
may be dropped. 

It would seem that a careful study of this 
first category of part-time work and workers 
would be valuable to personnel people. Thought- 
ful analysis of work periods, orientation, job 
planning and scheduling, might pay off hand- 
somely. Could overhead be cut by using teams of 
part-time workers, on the job every other day, 
or every other week? Such a system would not 


leave a desk and office space idle half a day, and 
would save lunch, carfare, and clothing expense 
for the employee. Judicious use of exit inter- 
views, careful contact work with ex-employees 
might yield a rich harvest of trained, experi- 
enced employees through the years. Women 
leaving good jobs to be married could plan, on 
resigning, to return again when the domestic 
situation permitted part-time work. This is 
sooner than you think! Isn't it possible that here 
is an important backlog of highly qualified 
employces? 

Dorotay BoNNELL 





BOOK REVIEW BONUS 


Tue Give AND TAKE IN Hosprtats—A Study 
of Human Organization. By Temple Burling, 
Edith M. Lentz and Robert N. Wilson. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, 1956. 
355 Pages. $4.75 

Anyone who has had anything to do 
with a hospital, even as a patient or a 
visitor, would find this book fascinating if 
he’s the least bit interested in what makes 
the wheels go ‘round and the attitudes and 
thoughts of workers. An ‘‘intimate revela- 
tion’’ is the phrase for it; doctors, nurses, 
surgeons, technicians, board presidents, ad- 
ministrators, nurses’ helpers, volunteer 
aides parade through the pages and tell, 
seemingly, their inner thoughts about their 
relationships with their patients and their 
fellow workers. 

The purpose of the book is to provide 
insight toward the improvement of human 
relations skills within the hospital. The 
study was initiated by the American Hos- 
pital Association and conducted by re- 
searchers from the New York State School 
of Industrial and Labor Relations of Cornell 
University. By serendipity or otherwise, 
personnel people in commercial organiza- 
tions could reap a good deal from it; for 
example, the story of men of 70 and 80 
(page 174) suggests the profitable employ- 
ment of people well past the usual age on 
special jobs which they may do far better 
than a younger more ambitious man. 





BOOKS 


EMPLOYMENT PsycHOLOGY: THE INTERVIEW. 
By Bellows and Estep. Rinehart & Com- 
pany Inc., New York, 1954. 295 pages. 
$4.50 


Personnel people everywhere have long 
sought methods of predicting job perform- 
ance through a personal interview with the 
applicant who, himself, has no clear idea 
of his capabilities. 

If you are hoping to find a push button 
answer to this troublesome question, this 
book won't give it to you. 

The authors have, however, reviewed 
most of the current and past techniques 
pointing up the merits and faults of each. 
Many of the proven methods of interview- 
ing job applicants are examined minutely. 

Clinical approaches to selection and 
placement as well as patterned interviews 
are treated critically. It becomes clear as the 
reader progresses through this book that he 
should have several methods in his reper- 
toire. 

Because of pressures, the interviewer 
has limited time to make his selection and 
therefore, requires tools which will most 
quickly and accurately foretell probable job 
success. The authors recognize the value of 
aptitude, dexterity and psychological test- 
ing to speed up the process but the emphasis 
is On improving interviewing methods. 

The interviewer who believes he is 
doing an acceptable job might be somewhat 
deflated were he to actually measure the 
performance of those for whom he predicted 
success. To this end the authors outline 
several procedures for evaluating results. 
The chapters dealing with the effectiveness 
of selection techniques will be especially 
valuable to the research-minded reader. 

Subject matter is well arranged and the 
reader will, upon finishing this text, have 
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the impression that he has received a ‘‘full 
treatment’. 

The authors’ conclusions which appear 
at the end of each chapter are helpful for 
reference purposes, as is the bibliography. 

Whitney S. Gardner 
United States Fidelity 
and Guaranty Company, Baltimore 


Lasor ON THE Marca, by Edward Levinson. 
University Books, Inc. Nsw York, 1938— 
reissued 1956. 325 pages. $3.50 


Labor on the March is an account of the 
emergence of the C.1.0. from an idea to a 
full-grown union organization of four mil- 
lion members (in its affiliated international 
unions) by December 1937. Edward Lev- 
inson wrote this story twenty years ago 
as it happened. On leave from his job as 
labor editor of the New York Post, 
Levinson at the time was working for the 
UAW-CIO. His book reflects his partisan 
role and pulses with the glow of the great, 
initial success of the CIO. 

Levinson, in his avowed purpose of 
setting forth the why and the how of the 
CIO in birth, devotes one-half of his book 
to the failures of the A.F. of L. and (to a 
lesser extent) the New Deal in affording 
mass production workers a stake in life. 
The remainder describes in brief the sit- 
downs and successes of the CIO in rubber, 
auto, steel, textile, glass, shipping, mining 
and the rest. 

For those who have forgotten, or never 
knew, the exciting story of the unorganized 
workers’ surge to unionization in the 30's, 
this report by a combatant catches the 
flavor of the time and those who led. For 
others, the considerable detail of the strug- 
gle among the leaders of the A.F. of L., 
which erupted into the formation of the 
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C.1.0., not only provides some new infor- 

mation but gives insight into the scars and 

divergencies still haunting the unity of the 
AFL-CIO merger. 

Donald A. Crawford 

Arbitrator 


Errective Bustngss Report Writinc. By 
Leland Brown. Prentice-Hall, Inc., Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N. J., 1955. 446 pages. $6.50. 


The author, with the School of Busi- 
ness Administration at Tulane University, 
says his emphasis is on writing. However, 
many who have to prepare business reports 
may find the book's chief value for them 
is in its presentation of possible report 
formats: different ways to make reports 
appealing, to get them read, understood 
and believed. 

The book is in four parts: Effective 
Communication through Business Reports; 
Steps in the Preparation of Business Re- 
ports; Effective Presentation in Business 
Reports; Motivation of Action through 
Business Reports. Parts three and four show 
numerous examples of how reports of vari- 
ous kinds are presented by well-known 
companies. 

It is somewhat surprising to find in 
chapter 20 an excellent exposition of em- 
ployee publications; a 27-page illustrated 
report on their history and growth, their 
format and content; sections on securing 
reader interest and on handbooks. This 
alone might be worth the price of admis- 
sion to a house magazine editor. The book 
is for students but would be useful on the 
job too. 

H. M. T. 


Steep—the Way to Sound and Healthful 
Slumber. By Marie Carmichael Stopes. Phil- 
osophical Library, New York, 1956. 154 
pages. $3.00. 


Author of Married Love and other books 
which sold to the tune of some million and 
a half copies, Dr. Stopes holds one’s inter- 


est even on such a subject as sleep. One 
interesting idea: always have your bed on 
the north-south line for soundest slumber. 
Dr. Stopes ‘‘feels the north’’ acutely. She 
tells of one time when she slept outdoors 
with her cot three degrees off the north- 
south line. She casually observed the fact 
the next morning; a skeptic with a com- 
pass found that she had been exactly three 
degrees off line! A good book for people 
who have trouble getting the restful sleep 
their systems demand. 

H. M. T. 


INFORMATION FOR ADMINISTRATORS: A Guide 
to Publications and Services for Management in 
Business and Government. By Paul Wasser- 
man. Cornell University Press, Ithaca, 1956. 
375 pages. $6.00. 


The author says, ““This manual is a 
departure from what has gone before in 
that it is not solely a bibliography or a list 
of publications; rather, it suggests all types 
of information sources, comprised not only 
of many kinds of published material, but 
also of agencies, associations, governmental 
programs, and other services useful to ad- 
ministrators.’’ The personnel man will not 
find much for himself in it, but it could 
help him find information for others. 

H. M. T. 


How To Catcutate Quicxity—Rapid Meth- 
ods in Basic Mathematics. By Henry Sticker. 
Dover Publications, New York, 1955. 256 
pages. Paper covered, $1.00. 


A few hours with this book will teach 
you things you never learned in school 
about the rapid handling of numbers in 
addition, subtraction, multiplication, divi- 
sion, fractions and decimals. No collection 
of tricks, says the publisher, but a specific 
course prepared for adults. Those in your 
organization who work a lot with figures 
may appreciate your calling it to their at- 
tention. 

H. M. T. 





Personnel Research 


An INVESTIGATION OF THE SHAPE OF LEARN- 
inc Curves ror InpustriaL Motor Tasks. 
By Jean Grove Taylor, Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, and Patricia Cain Smith, Cornell 
University. Te Journal of Applied Psychology, 
Vol. 40, No. 3, June, 1956, 142-149. 


The purpose of this study was to find 
out whether there is a typical learning 
curve for tasks which differ in degree of 
complexity and in learning time. The mate- 
rial was gathered from a non-unionized 
factory in the South which was engaged in 
the production of dungarees and overalls. 
The piece-rate system was supplemented by 
a guaranteed minimum wage and a learner's 
bonus plan. The authors were careful to see 
that all the jobs were performed under simi- 
lar incentive conditions. 

The six jobs selected for study were: 


. Tacking 

. Finish Band Ends 

. Attach Flys 

. Fell In and Out Seams 
. Attach Back Pocket 

. Face Front Pocket. 


These six jobs varied widely in difficulty 
and in the length of time to learn them. 
189 learning curves were obtained for opera- 
tors trained in the factory. Curves were 
eliminated for those who had left the plant 
before a specified time and for jobs that had 
fewer than four trainees. This left 70 usable 
curves. Using the period of initial plateau 
as a criterion of learning, curves were 
established for each job. 

The curves for any one job showed no 
systematic differences in shape. For all jobs 
there was a noticeably high percentage of 
proficiency attained at the end of 20 per cent 
of learning time, with fairly regular in- 


Reviewed by Margaret W. Moore, Ph.D. 


creases thereafter. A composite curve was 
therefore made for all six jobs. 

As a check, an additional study of 
twenty-seven curves on six more jobs, com- 
parable in all respects to those of the main 
study, was made. The composite curve 
based on the first six tasks analyzed matched 
very closely the composite curve of the six 
in the check study. 

The curves obtained by the authors 
differ from the typical learning curves ob- 
tained in laboratory learning situations. 
They feel that this may be due to the fact 
that their study continued over a longer 
period of time than is usually possible in a 
laboratory experiment. Many individual 
workers continued to increase productivity 
over long periods beyond the initial plateau. 
The authors offer interesting explanations 
of the rectilinear phase of the curve and the 
continued rise. Since learning curves are 
used in industry for a variety of purposes, 
this article should be of interest to many 
personnel workers. 


Tue Errsct or Lack or INFORMATION ON THE 
UNDECIDED REsPONSE IN ATTITUDE SURVEYS. 
By Marvin D. Dunnette, Walter H. Uphoff, 
and Merriam Aylward, University of Min- 
nesota. The Journal of Applied Psychology, 
Vol. 40, No. 3, June, 1956, 150-153. 


This study was undertaken because it 
was found that certain items in a Union 
Attitude Questionnaire were drawing an 
unduly large proportion of undecided re- 
sponses. This made it difficult to interpret 
the attitude score. The authors set up this 
study to find out the relative proportions of 
undecided responses stemming from real 
neutrality and from lack of information. 

Random samples of persons in four dif- 
ferent unions were given two forms of an 
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attitude questionnaire. One group received 
the standard five-response form and the 
other group received the questionnaire with 
a sixth response added. This alternative 
read: ‘‘I don’t know enough about this to 
answer.’ The authors found striking evi- 
dence that persons who choose the “‘I don't 
know’’ response are drawn almost entirely 
from the group who would otherwise 
choose ‘‘undecided."’ They feel that the 
inclusion of this sixth response has no effect 
on the responses of persons who have 
formed favorable or unfavorable attitudes. 

In many situations the “‘I don’t know” 
response would be a wise addition to atti- 
tude surveys. This addition would make it 
possible to differentiate between persons 
who lack sufficient information on a given 
point to form an attitude or answer wisely, 
and those who do have this knowledge, 
have considered the arguments for and 
against, and still are neutral or undecided. 


Tue PLaceMENT OF Workers: CONCEPTS AND 
Prosiems. By Edwin E. Ghiselli, Univer- 
sity of California. Personnel Psychology, Vol. 
9, No. 1, Spring, 1956, 1-16. 


This interestingly written article was 
given as a presidential address to the Divi- 
sion of Industrial and Business Psychology 
at the American Psychological Association 
meeting in 1955. In one sense it is not a re- 
search article for there are no tables, no 
graphs, no statistics. But it is far more im- 
portant to research workers in this field 
than the large majority of research studies 
that are reported in this journal. 

Mr. Ghiselli states that the selection 
and placement of workers is one of the old- 
est areas of industrial psychology. He feels 
that to some it may have lost its glamor as 
a stimulating area for research, because 
so many studies have been done. The past 
work has not solved all the problems, but 
merely makes it possible to state the prob- 
lems a little more effectively. 

Criteria are fundamental, but many 
have been more interested in predictors than 


in that which is to be predicted. There is a 
tendency to think of criteria as static phe- 
nomena. ‘Thus production is production— 
whether it be early or late production. But 
it is apparent that criterial performance 
may be determined by quite different sets of 
factors in different individuals and in the 
same individual at different times.’’ The 
dynamic aspects of job performance must 
be considered. Individuals differ so widely 
that workers performing the same job may 
make equally important contributions to 
the company in quite different ways. The 
devices used in appraising workers will have 
to take account of these individual differ- 
ences. 

Occupational analysis has been based 
on rather formal characteristics, such as 
the specific duties, the learned skills and 
knowledges, and the essential abilities and 
traits required. The concept of role per- 
ception may change a lot of ideas in rela- 
tion to job specification. 

The third area which Mr. Ghiselli dis- 
cusses is classification and effective man- 
power utilization. This problem has been 
discussed largely in terms of the individual 
and his job performance with little empha- 
sis on the work situation. Rarely does a 
worker perform in isolation. Often the 
dynamic interaction between jobs is the 
crucial factor in production. 

Mr. Ghiselli’s thesis is that worker 
placement is an exciting field jampacked 
with challenges. New ideas and concepts 
are necessary and factual research alone 
will not be enough. The bibliography is 
excellent. 





It seems doubtful if it is psychologically possi- 
ble, even if it were not probibitively expensive, 
to provide enough dollars-and-cents pay to sub- 
stitute for the social and egoistic need-satisfac- 
tions that are possible and that should be made 
available in work. 
Mason Haire 
in Psychology in Management 
(McGraw-Hill) 
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Gleanings by Dorothy Bonnell 


Attending the Conferences and Courses 





Inpustry 1s Gornc To Have To Learn 
to Live with Aa Cxronic Manpower 
Snortace particularly of engineers and 
technicians, according to the speakers at 
the Fall personnel conference held Septem- 
ber 17-19 in New York, by the American 
Management Association. Personnel problems 
affecting engineers and technicians were 
discussed by William G. Caples, vice 
president, Inland Steel Company; Dr. 
Livingston W. Houston, president, Rensse- 
laer Polytechnic Institute, and Gavin A. 
Pitt, director of personnel services, General 
Dynamics Corporation. 

The present shortage of technical per- 
sonnel is only one aspect of over-all man- 
power shortage in the United States that 
has persisted for many years and will con- 
tinue until at least 1975, Mr. Caples said. 
It is estimated that by that year at full 
employment we will still be short about 
two million people for the work force. 

The technical personnel shortage is 
perhaps the most acute. This year, Dr. 
Houston reported, nine companies seeking 
to employ 7,374 engineers and scientists 
conducted 60,281 interviews, made 19,472 
offers, and succeeded in employing 5,076. 

At another session of the conference 
Victor Riesel, columnist, The Hall Syndi- 
cate, said that the AFL-CIO must set up a 
clearing house to air members’ complaints 
and oversee local elections or the govern- 
ment will have to do it. If labor fails to 
clean its own house of racketeering and 
unethical practices, Congress should step 
in with Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion-type legislation, Riesei advised. He 
praised the action already taken by the 
AFL-CIO toward setting up codes of ethics 


to prevent “‘autonomy”’ from being a cover 
for criminality. 





An ANnatysis or Various AsPECTs OF 
InDusTRIAL Rexations of interest to labor, 
management and public groups in the com- 
munity was presented by the Minnesota 
State Conference on Industrial Relations, held at 
Hibbing, Minnesota, October 25-26. The 
conference was arranged by the University 
of Minnesota Industrial Relations Center. 
Various panels considered such subjects as 
“What's Happening to the Northern Min- 
nesota Economy?’’ ‘Seniority in Job Trans- 
fer, Promotion and Training;’’ ‘‘Shorter 
Work Week;’’ “‘Recent Industrial Relations 
Research;’’ ‘‘Labor Relations and Collective 
Bargaining;"’ and ‘On-the-Job Training.”’ 

Richard L. Kozelka, Dean, School of 
Business Administration, University of 
Minnesota, spoke on ‘Economic and Labor 
Forecast for 1957.’" “‘Can the Worker be 
Loyal to Company and Union?’’ was the 
question raised by Theodore V. Purcell of 
Loyola University, Chicago. Lloyd Ulman, 
professor, University of Minnesota, chose 
as his topic, “Changing Structure of 
Union Organization and Public Policy.”’ 





Topay's Ipgas Buitp Tomorrow's 
Wortp, was the slogan for the 14th annual 
convention of the National Association of Sug- 
gestion Systems. On the program were 
Stanley J. Seimer, associate professor of 
production management at Syracuse Uni- 
versity, talking on ““The Foreman as a 
Factor in the Operation of Suggestion 
Plans;"’ and Willard W. Brown, president, 
Cleveland Graphite Bronze Company, who 
gave the keynote address. 
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Lee S. Bickmore, vice president for 
sales of National Biscuit Company, looked 
at suggestion programs from the point of 
view of a sales executive. Eugene E. Spar- 
row, chairman, Workmen's Compensation 
Board of Ontario, brought a message to the 
conference on human relations and sugges- 
tion programs. W. Wallace Tudor, vice 
president, Sears Roebuck and Company, 
reminded the conference to listen to em- 
ployees. Gerry E. Morse, vice president, 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Com- 
pany, discussed suggestions as an aid to 
Operations. 





Brinc EvERYBODY, FROM THE FOREMAN 
TO THE PRESIDENT was the invitation issued 
to those attending the 18th annual Texas 
personnel and management association con- 
ference. The conference was held November 
1-2, in Austin. There were special meetings 
for business and industry, for government, 
and for education. General assembly meet- 
ings were addressed by John W. Macy, Jr., 
executive director, United States Civil Ser- 
vice Commission, who spoke on improving 
career managers in the government service; 
E. N. Jones, president, Texas Technological 
College, whose topic was the responsibili- 
ties of higher education; and James C. 
Worthy, vice president in charge of public 
relations, Sears, Roebuck and Company, 
who talked about employee relations and 
public relations. 





To Devetop AppiTIONAL PERsPECTIVE 
ABOUT EMPLOYEE AND Lasor RELATIONS— 
their function and role—in an enterprise 
society, is the purpose of industrial relations 
seminars arranged by the New York State 
School of Industrial and Labor Relations 
at Cornell. The seminars also aim to identify 
the existing and prospective problems in 
employee and labor relations. Two seminars 
are offered this year, from February 3 to 
March 1, and from March 31 to April 26, 
1957. The Human Relations in Adminis- 
tration seminars cover four major areas: 1) 


organization, management, and planning; 
2) human relations and communications; 
3) employee relations as a management 
function; and 4) industrial and labor rela- 
tions. These seminars have attracted per- 
sons who specialize in labor and employee 
relations as well as individuals from the 
line organization and other staff functions. 
The seminars are designed for study at an 
advanced level by persons who already 
have, through previous training or ex- 
perience, a basic knowledge and under- 
standing of the subject matter. 

Other goals of the seminars are to 
improve ability to analyze and cope with 
industrial relations problems; to consider 
management duties and responsibilities in 
labor and employee relations, including the 
role of line and staff personnel; to review 
public policy developments and issues and 
to appraise the role of government in this 
field, present and future. 

The program fee of $650 is payable upon 
notice of acceptance from the seminar. 
Inquiries concerning the seminar should be 
addressed to Professor Robert F. Risley, 
coordinator of special programs, New York 
State School of Industrial and Labor Rela- 
tions, Cornell University, Ithaca. 





Becausz Lasor ReiaTIons as A PHasE 
oF MANAGEMENT'S REsPONSIBILITY 1s HERE 
to Stay, and because labor relations, along 
with production, maintenance, cost and 
quality is considered an integral part of the 
responsibility of the plant manager or 
general superintendent and all line super- 
visors, the Personnel and Industrial Relations 
Institute has provided a special course in 
labor relations as a phase of production 
management. The Institute is the educa- 
tional body sponsored and conducted by 
representatives of the Industrial Relations 
Association, Cleveland Personnel Associa- 
tion, and the Greater Cleveland Chapter, 
American Society of Training Directors— 
all affiliates of the Cleveland Chamber of 
Commerce. The course is scheduled for 
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Thursday evenings from September 27 
through December 13. 

Subjects dealt with are: labor relations 
in Cleveland today; legislation and regula- 
tions; operating under the contract; day by 
day problems of administration; union 
proposals—trecent trends and probable fu- 


ture trends; planning and negotiations; 
conducting the bargaining sessions; writing 
the contract; making the contract work; 
conciliation, mediation and arbitration, and 
case histories—labor relations experience in 
typical Cleveland plants. There is a fee of 
$35 for the term to cover expenses. 


With the Local Personnel Associations 





Tue INpusTRIAL RELATIONS AssOcIATION 
or Cuicaco heard a talk on the effects of 
automation on management and industrial 
relations, in October. Yale Brozen, pro- 
fessor of economics at Northwestern, was 
the speaker. Dr. Brozen analyzed some of 
the crucial, short-run effects and long-run 
implications of automation as they affect 
the economic and industrial relations 


policies of the firm. Dr. Brozen has long 
been concerned with the problem of how 
the organization of work in the office and 
in the factory affects our values. This has 
led him into extensive research and writing 


on the social implications of technological 
change, especially in backward areas. Aside 
from teaching and conducting research, he 
is a consultant to the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company and to the States 
Attorney's office of Cook County. 

The section of the association studying 
employee benefits and their integration in 
September considered the effect of recent 
social security legislation on benefit plans. 
Edward F. Picha, Trust Department officer, 
Continental Illinois National Bank and 
Trust Company, made the talk. He ex- 
plained that social security in the United 
States is probably the broadest personal 
benefit legislation ever enacted anywhere. 
Beginning with a modest monthly primary 
benefit of $45.60 on monthly compensation 
of $250.00, the benefit has been increased 
until now it is $108.50 on compensation of 
$350.00. Additional and entirely different 
benefits are provided in the new 1956 
amendments. Picha pointed out ways in 
which these amendments affect business- 


men, and suggested the consideration that 
should be given them in the operation of 
benefit programs. 





Tae Ontario Socizty oF TRAINING 
Directors has sent a letter to company 
executives and directors of training in 
Toronto which may be of interest to other 
groups. The letter reads, “‘Possibly your 
firm has a training problem on which we 
might be of assistance. In many cases our 
members have faced similar problems and 
have met them successfully. The benefit of 
this collective experience is available to all 
members of the Ontario Society of Training 
Directors. To acquaint you with our So- 
ciety, we supply you with the following 
information which you may wish to pass on 
to interested personnel: Our objectives: to 
unite and assist those engaged in personnel 
development or training. To encourage and 
assist the study of modern training methods 
and results. To assist in the development 
and spreading of successful training tech- 
niques. To promote a better understanding 
of the functions and possibilities of modern 
training methods in industry, business and 
related fields.’ 

The letter goes on to ask—Did you 
know that the OSTD has active representa- 
tion from industry, business, sales, mer- 
chandising and government services? The 
talent and desire to assist those interested 
or active in training? The atmosphere for a 
free exchange of ideas? Affiliation with the 
American Society of Training Directors? 
Monthly dinner meetings with good speak- 
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ers? Eleven years operating experience? A 
membership of more than 100? 

Inclosed with the letter is a copy of the 
fall program. Dr. O. Hall of the University 
of Toronto spoke in September on com- 
munication in industry. J. W. Henley, 
manager of industrial relations, Canadian 
Westinghouse Company, spoke in October 
on the Duke of Edinburgh Study Con- 
ference. The November meeting was de- 
voted to creative thinking under the 
leadership of J. H. Main, sales representa- 
tive in Manitoba and Saskatchewan for the 
Ethyl Corporation of Canada. 





Tue CoLtece AND UNiversity Pgrson- 
NEL Association has sent a questionnaire to 
its membership on the subject of the CUPA 
Journal. The questionnaire is well thought 
out, and full of ideas for anyone needing to 
analyze a publication. Among the questions 
asked were: Do you like to have the Journal 
printed rather than multilithed or mimeo- 
graphed? Are you proud to show it to your 
colleagues as an advantage to becoming a 
member of the Association? Would you 
show it to a possible contributor to en- 
courage him to write for the publication? 

Readers were also asked their opinions 
about the size of type, the number of issues 
per year, and the subject matter of the 
Journal. The editor wanted to know, for 
instance, if readers would like an issue de- 
voted primarily to one phase of personnel 
administration. During the past year, 60 
pages of material came from persons outside 
the Association; 38 pages represented writ- 
ings of members of the Association; and 18 
pages were devoted to ‘‘News, Notes and 
Quotes."’ The editor wanted to know if 
readers liked this short of distribution. He 
asked if articles by members were preferred 
to those written by non-member authori- 
ties. Readers were also invited to contribute 
to the publication. 





Tue Paciric Nortnwest PrersoNNEL 
MANAGEMENT AssociATION, Seattle Chapter, 


began the new season with an enthusiastic 
letter to the membership. The letter, signed 
by secretary Phyllis Heinz, assures members 
that committee activity is going full-steam 
ahead. The program committee started off 
with a vigorously forthright presentation. 
The topic—dealing with employee par- 
ticipation, training and management devel- 
opment from the first-line supervisor on up 
through management levels—was given a 
flight test at the first meeting, piloted by 
Allan Zoll. Dr. Zoll is management educa- 
tion assistant, office of management de- 
velopment, Boeing Airplane Company. 
Members were also reminded of the forth- 
coming annual conference, and the fact that 
the nominating committee would report at 
the first Fall meeting, and elections take 
place. 





Tue PERsONNEL AND INDUsTRIAL RELA- 
TIoNs AssocIATION OF Los ANGELEs heard a 
talk on the ‘““ABC’s of SUB,” at their first 
fall meeting. The speaker was Dr. Michael 
T. Wermel, research director of the Benefits 
and Insurance Research Center of Cal Tech. 
The PIRA board of directors unanimously 
approved the forming of a new district, 
District 8, at its August board meeting. 
District 8 will encompass the fast growing 
industrial community in Orange county, 
which is centered in the Santa Ana, Fuller- 
ton, Anaheim area. Walter E. Miller, Jr., 
Kwikset Locks, Anaheim, was elected 
chairman of the new group. Bill Hart, 
County of Orange, was made vice chairman; 
Tom Thomas, Hunt Foods, also vice chair- 
man; and Harrison H. Beamer, Bank of 
America, Fullerton, secretary-treasurer. 





Tae NortHEerNn CALIFORNIA TRAINING 
Directors’ Association has worked out an 
ingenious form for the announcement of 
their meetings. A heavy sheet of 844 X 11 
paper carries the announcement on the top 
two-thirds of one side, with a reply and 
reservation form on the bottom third. The 
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opposite side of the sheet is divided into 
thirds; the top third is printed with the 
return address for the reply; the middle 
third lists the officers of the association; and 
the bottom third is used for the name and 
address of the member receiving the an- 
nouncement. This is certainly efficient use of 
paper and postage. Roy V. Colbert was the 
speaker at the September meeting. His topic 
was, ‘‘Let’s Take Another Look at Manage- 
ment Development.’’ Colbert is director, 
training and development, Post Office De- 
partment, Washington, D. C. 





Tue InpustriAt RELaTiIons AssociATION 
or Detroit had W. E. Parker, director of 
personnel management consultants, as the 
speaker for the September meeting. His 
subject was “‘Better Management Through 
Leadership Training.’’ In order to keep an 
informal atmosphere for the meeting, 
posters were installed in advantageous spots 
during the refreshment hour to stimulate 
members to discussion and to make new 


friends. The first was a ‘‘Get Acquainted” 
poster. Members were urged to stop and 
meet new friends and renew old friendships 
at this location. Two members were desig- 
nated to host a “‘Problem Corner’’ where 
everyone was invited to talk over troubles. 
Another member manned a ‘“‘Need Help”’ 


What’s New in 


spot, while the final poster requested those 
interested to talk over brain storming under 
the direction of a specified member. Nice 
idea. 

Tue Paciric NortHwest PERsONNEL 
MANAGEMENT AssociATION held its annual 
conference November 1-2 in Portland. 
Developing the conference theme, ‘‘Ideas 
that Work,’’ were such authorities as 
Russell Ahrens, vice president, United Air- 
lines, Chicago; Gilbert Brighouse, professor 
of psychology, Occidental College; Byron 
Lopp, director of public relations, Central 
Bank and Trust Company, Denver; Cloyd 
Steinmetz, director of sales training, Rey- 
nolds Metals, Louisville, Kentucky; Phillip 
B. Swain, management education chief, 
Boeing Aircraft, Seattle; John Wallen, 
sociologist, human relations counsellor, 
Portland; Paul Pigors, professor of Indus- 
trial Relations, M.I.T.; Hal Chase, Batten, 
Barton Durstine & Osborne, S. F.; and 
William Dennick, senior partner, McKinsey 
and Company, S.F. The general conference 
chairman was Russell McNeill, vice presi- 
dent and personnel manager, The First 
National Bank of Portland. Serving as 
program chairman was Richard E. Lawton, 
supervisor of industrial and community 
relations, Crown Zellerbach. 


Publications 





Tue Necessary PREREQUISITES FOR Es- 
TABLISHING AN Executive DgvELOPMENT 
ProcraM are listed in An Analysis of Execu- 
tive Development in Ninety-one Companies in 
Tennessee, by Theodore Franklin Wagner. 
For any management program to be suc- 
cessful, says Wagner, the top executives of 
the company must recognize that there is a 
need for such a program. Having recognized 
the need, top management must then back 
the plan. A personnel inventory and a 
detailed organizational planning project 
must be undertaken. The training must be 


done on an absolutely fair, honest, and 
equitable basis, and the plan must be 
patterned to fit the individual company. 
There should be an evaluation to rate the 
program and the qualities required in per- 
sons of executive caliber. The training 
program ought to be a long-term proposi- 
tion. Immediate results should not be ex- 
pected; the program should be continuous, 
and flexible. It must be recognized that not 
all who are chosen for the executive training 
program can reach the top. The hiring of 
personnel must be done very carefully since 
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the new employee must be selected for his 
growth potential among other things. 

Wagner's study shows that Tennessee 
companies vary their programs to fit their 
individual needs. The most widely used 
type of training is that of having interde- 
partmental meetings of managers for man- 
agement development purposes. An under- 
study or assistant plan is also popular. The 
growth of executive development programs 
in Tennessee is closely paralleling that of 
the nation. Management is maintaining a 
current interest in the training function and 
there is still a great growth potential for 
additional training programs in the com- 
panies in the state. 

Wagner recommends that in order to 
publicize and advance executive training 
programs, the various professional and 
management societies in the state hold con- 
ferences and seminars on the subject; state 
colleges and universities might sponsor 
courses and lectures on executive develop- 
ment. Increased industrialization of the 
South is creating a greater demand for more 
managers. Many companies representing a 
variety of industries are building new 
plants in Tennessee which will require 
managing. This movement into Tennessee 
and the enhanced industrialization in the 
state makes it necessary for firms to prepare 
their executives for greater responsibilities. 





Business Firms SHouLD BE PRroup oF 
Prorits and explain them clearly and fully 
to employees, the National Chamber of 
Commerce states in a new publication, 
Better Business Relations through Employee 
Annual Reports. In one of 30 suggestions on 
how to prepare an effective annual report 
for employees, the publication advises: 
‘Don't try to conceal profits. Don’t back 
away from a mention of profits. There is 
nothing to be ashamed of—the shame lies in 
not making any. If you need to clarify the 
meaning of profits (and you probably do), 
clarify it in an important place where 
everybody can read it.” 


The publication is intended for business 
firms of all sizes and is designed to help 
businessmen develop a better understanding 
by employees of the operation of their 
businesses. It explains the best methods to 
make an employee annual report attractive 
to the eye and easy to read, and is exten- 
sively illustrated. The booklet was prepared 
for the National Chamber by Robert New- 
comb and Marg Sammons, well-known 
employee communications consultants. 
Better Business Relations through Employee 
Annual Reports is available from the Busi- 
ness Relations Department, Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. at 50¢ per copy. 





Succeeding with Profit Sharing is the title 
of a 164 page hard-bound book written by 
J. J. Jehring, director of the Profit Sharing 
Research Foundation. It has been in prep- 
aration for about a year and a half and it 
consists of an analysis of communication 
practices on profit-sharing plans in the 
United States and Canada. 

The information was obtained from a 
questionnaire sent to more than 200 profit 
sharing companies, and from case studies. 
A careful analysis was made of the kind of 
profit sharing plan, the kinds of communi- 
cation materials used, and interviews with a 
number of executives and rank and file 
employees in each of the companies studied. 
There are 18 case studies reported. 

The study revealed: the superiority of 
oral communications over written or visual 
communications for getting the profit 
sharing idea across; the importance of direct 
communication between top management 
and the employees concerning profit sharing 
matters; the establishment of special chan- 
nels of communication by the employees for 
exchanging profit sharing information; the 
lack of effectiveness of the foreman in profit 
sharing communication; the considerable 
amount of communication about profit 
sharing which goes on among employees; 
the close relationship between the successful 
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communication program and the successful 
profit sharing plan. 

The book presents a number of sug- 
gestions to help the executive plan an ef- 


fective communication program based on 
the facts found. The book was printed by 
the University of Chicago Press and sells 
for $4.00. 


Looking Over the Employee Magazines 





A Faceess Maw is pictured in the Omar 
Caravan, the magazine published by Omar 
Incorporated, a bakery-to-home service in 
Omaha. The illustration is found with an 
article called ‘‘Profile of an Omar Man.”’ 
The featureless salesman is eye-catching, 
and the text describes the typical Omar 
route salesman. Statistics used to compose 
the average salesman came from psychologi- 
cal tests and application blanks. The guy 
with the blank expression turns out to be 
23, of above-average intelligence, married 
to a wife who doesn’t work, father of one 
child. He rents or is buying his house. He is 
a high-school graduate, cheerful and cor- 
dial. He likes outdoor work and the chal- 
lenge of being his own boss most of the 
time. He also likes the good pay he gets at 
Omar. He possesses an above-average 
ability to size up social situations and 
people although he has only average ability 
to remember names and faces. Above- 
average intelligence, pleasant personality, 
and a good attitude toward the sales job 
add up to an unbeatable combination. Pat 
Bochan Rosenquist is the editor of the 
Caravan. 





Man oF Quatirty is the title given ma- 
terial and equipment field inspector Don 
Fennessey in an article in the September Du 
Pont Engineering News. The News took to the 
road with Fennessey, one of 30 field inspec- 
tors who cover the United States. Fen- 
nessey,' a senior inspector, works out of 
Boston through Massachusetts, Connecti- 
cut, and Rhode Island. He was photo- 
graphed as he went about his usual business 
of inspecting, testing, advising and travel- 
ing among vendors. Pictures show him at a 


diner, a gas station, a motel, saying good- 
bye to his family, as well as against a 
background of machinery on the job. The 
text points out that a good M&E Field 
Inspector is an engineer, a trouble shooter, 
an analyst, an instructor, a traveling sales- 
man, a public relations man, a politician, 
a travel expert, a Duncan Hines, an auto- 
mobile mechanic, a safety engineer and an 
ambassador. The pictures and description 
make an appealing and informative piece. 





Pencit Drawincs give a history of 
man’s industrial progress in a distinguished 
series which appears in a recent G-E 
Lampmaker. Beginning with the drawings 
which show the wheel, the printing press, 
Fulton's steamboat, etc. the articles describe 
automation in the past, terming the process 
one of evolution, not revolution. A second 
piece in the series, “‘Automation, an old 
story,’’ reminds readers that just as auto- 
mation is nothing new to industry as a 
whole, so it’s an old story to the lamp divi- 
sion. Old pieces of equipment are pictured 
along with their modern counterparts. 
Examples of automation in everyday living 
are listed and photographed for another 
piece in the series. Television, toasters, 
automatic pencils, power mowers, are 
cited. The long range view of automation 
and the future of automation conclude the 
examination of the subject. 

‘The time has come to face up to the 
facts,"’ is the conclusion reached. ‘‘Auto- 
mation is nothing new. It’s nothing to fear. 
We've lived with it all our lives; we'll 
continue doing so until the day we die. 
We'll continue to grow and to expand and 
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to use the tools of technology—or we'll suc- 
cumb to fear and cease to grow. And the 
day we do that, we'll begin dying, and 
Western civilization will die with us.”’ 

A light touch is added with the cover 
illustration and its editorial note: ‘“The 
automatic gear shift is a boon to modern 
driving. It leaves the left leg free to rest— 
as the cover photo shows. So remember, 
automation even enters into the picture 
where a pretty leg is concerned.’’ The series 
should be good for morale. R. D. Kubik is 
the editor; C. R. Yeager, the art editor. 





A FaMILy or THE Monta is selected by 
Pennorama, Nationwide Insurance magazine. 
The plan gets names and pictures of em- 
ployees into print, and also provides an 
opportunity to point up advantages of 
working for the company. Like this: ‘You 
know this is a real Nationwide family— 
Andy joined us in 1952 and Helen worked 
in our sales department. As a matter of fact, 
when she left, she told Andy that Nation- 
wide was a very fine place to work. Andy 
came out to look us over. He liked what he 
saw and became an Underwriter. Since then 
Andy has been a Claims Examiner, a Field 
Claimsman, and has now rejoined our 
Underwriting Department.’’ Bob Lawless is 
the editor. 





An Invitation To Meet THE Boarp 
or Drrecrors of American and Foreign 
Power was recently issued by Panorama, the 
company’s employee publication. Biograph- 
ical sketches of the members follow this 
editorial explanation: ‘“‘Because of the 
great interest that has been expressed by 
many in the American and Foreign Power 
Company organization, Panorama will pub- 
lish a series of articles on the subject. They 
will be illustrated by organizational charts. 
To start the series off, a recent group photo- 
graph of the directors appears in this issue, 
together with short biographies of each 


member. Henry B. Sargent, president of the 
company, presides at the meetings of the 
board.”’ 

The most important committee of the 
board, the article explains, is the executive 
committee which is elected yearly by the 
members. This committee has the power to 
act on matters that require attention be- 
tween regular board meetings. Other com- 
mittees deal with audit, compensation and 
retirement matters. 

An editorial, calling attention to the 
article, discusses the responsibilities of the 
board. Directors, says the editorial, are 
elected by the stockholders to set the broad 
policies of the company and they require 
management to carry out the policies they 
establish. Directors also have a responsi- 
bility to the employees and the executives 
of the company because no business can 
function efficiently without a competent 
and loyal organization. Directors must also 
protect the interests of creditors, operating 
utilities, and customers. Jackson Hoagland 
is the editor of Panorama. 





Most Bosses HAVE Bossks, too, so an 
article on how to get along with the boss 
is for everyone, according to Synchroscope 
which published an amusing and instructive 
piece on the subject. Synchroscope is the 
publication of the Detroit Edison Company. 
Pointed cartoons sharpen the truth of the 
four ways to get along with your boss. 
First, get along with people. ‘To get along 
well with the boss, the folks we talked to 
agreed, get along with your fellow em- 
ployees. If the others in the group dislike 
you or gripe about you, for example, it 
makes an uncomfortable work atmosphere. 
The group won't work as well, your group 
won't be getting as good results, and your 
credit with him is likely to go down.”’ 
Other admonitions: friendship on both 
sides; know your man; do a good job. 
Fred Steiner is the editor. 





HELP WANTED 


Wack & Satary Anatyst: (Foreign Employment) Masters 
degree in Psychology or Industrial Relations plus minimum 
8 years’ broad responsible work experience in industrial wage 
and salary administration. Substantial portion of experience 
must be in developmental work. To assist in developing 
wage and salary policies, procedures and methods. Must be 
capable of presenting and securing acceptance of recommenda- 
tions. For Major Or Company with extensive Middle East 
operations. Write giving full particulars regarding personal 
history and work experience. Please include telephone num- 
ber. Reply Box 453. 


VocaTionaL Traintne Spsciauist: With degree in industrial 
education plus minimum 5 years’ work experience in in- 
dustrial training or related activities. To devise and develop 
specific training programs and courses, train instructors and 
audit and evaluate effectiveness of these programs. For Com- 
pany operations in Saudi Arabia. Write giving full particulars 
regarding personal history and work experience. Reply 
Box 469. 


PersonNgL Tecunician: For a California County Civil Serv- 
ice Agency. College graduation with related major. 3 years 
professional personnel experience desired. Engineering ex- 
perience accepted as substitute. Beginning salary $397 or $507 
monthly depending on qualifications, with increases to pos- 
sible top of $616. Reply Box 473. 


ADMINISTRATIVE PgrRsONNEL MaANaGER FOR MANAGEMENT 
Consuttine firm of highest reputation; needed in Chicago 
office to coordinate assignment, recruiting, training, merit 
rating, compensation and promotion of large professional 
staff. Must be a personable individual with executive poise 
and bearing who has demonstrated his ability to work effec- 
tively with key executives and men of varied professional 
background. Now earning $10,000 or more and should have 
experience directing the assignment of sizable group of middle 
management personnel (engineers, salesmen, etc.), possibly 
as an executive assistant. Age 32 to 42. College degree re- 
quired. Replies, in strict confidence, should include business 
experience, education, and personal background. Reply 
Box 474. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


PgrsonNEL Manacer or Assistant: Well rounded office 
personnel administrator with specialization in wage and 
salary administration and employment supervision in two 
companies, one large, one small. Eleven years experience. 39 
years. Desire $9,000-$9,500. Reply Box 456. 


Encrnesr: B.S., General (Safety) Engineering. 6-years safety 
engineer, 5-years safety director, 2-years personnel assistant. 
Age 43. Will relocate. For photo, complete resume or inter- 
view call ARdmore 1-1505 Chicago or reply Box 462. 


PzrsonneL: Five years personnel director union-organized 
company employing 1100. Age 30. Prefer N. Y. C. area. 
Reply Box 464. 


INDUSTRIAL AND PgrsoNNEL ManaGEMENT: Young family 
man, age 25, to be discharged from military service in Janu- 
ary, seeks opportunity in field of personnel or labor relations. 
Strong secondary interest in production management. Educa- 
tional background includes M.A. University of Minnesota 
1954 in Industrial Relations. Opportunity to gain sound 
experience and potential advancement are first considera- 
tions. Open to consider any relocation. Resume upon request. 
Reply Box 466. 


PersoNNEL Manacer or Inpustriat Reations: 514 years 
diversified personnel experience. Have managed well-rounded 
personnel program. College graduate. Age 32. Present salary 
$7600.p/a. Will relocate. Reply Box 467. 


ENGINEERING PgRsONNEL AND Lasor Retations: Mechanical 
Engineer, age 23, married, with BS and MS in Mechanical 
Engineering, is familiar with labor law, has six years varied 
experience in engineering department of large West Coast 
airframe manufacturer, desires position in Labor Relations, 
Wage and Salary Administration, or Personnel Management 
which will utilize combined background of engineering ex- 
perience AND 3 years in management, negotiations, and 
contract administration for large technical employees asso- 
ciation. Active in technical and professional societies. In- 
terested in motivation and utilization of technical employees. 
Position must be with a progressive management. Present 
salary $8,100. Reply Box 470. 


Advertisements will be accepted for this section at 50¢ a line for one insertion; 10% discount for two insertions; 
20% off for three insertions or more. PLEASE REPLY TQ ADVERTISEMENTS by box numbers, Personnel 
Journal, P.O. Box 239, Swarthmore, Pa., unless another address is given in advertisement. 
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The sands of time are covered with the bleached 
white bones of those who, on the threshold of 
an important decision—waited until tomorrow. 
Theodore Roosevelt = 


ae em ayaa: 
personnel—holds an unchallenged position in 
the national recruiting field. 


We are particularly skilled in the function of 
locating special talent for that “hard-to-fill” job. 
DECISION /Searches are productive for you 
because we know where and how to find your man. 
We even organize field recruiting trips 

when the need arises. 


To our clients we also offer an opportunity 

to draw upon the vast reservoir of engineering 
skills thru the DECISION /Register. 

The Register can produce just the man you want. 
We know Engineers (at all levels of experience) 
genuinely interested in a chan 2 for greater 
personal achievement—not just “‘another job.” 
Our confidential and active file of more 

than 50,00¢ professional people can be readily 
classified on electronic data processing 
equipment to pinpoint the people best qualified 
Top-ranking firms have turned all or part 

of their recruiting task over to DECISION/INC. 


We are confident we can help you, too! 
Yes, NOW is the time for DECISION! 


WRITE - WIRE - PHONE 





DECISION 

Management Consultants 

1490-91 ist National Bank Bidg. 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio « GArfield 1-1700 











